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French opinion According to one line of argument th 

French Government frankly recognize thet the lest 
nants of the Poincaré policy nist be abandoned 
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and about twenty were wounded. Last Sunday all Chinese 
shops were closed in sympathy with the anti-foreign 
demonstration. The Municipality replied by declaring 
Day by day since then the riots have con- 
tinued, and the worst sign is that similar demonstrations 
have occurred in Canton, Peking and other parts of China. 
The Chinese students are undoubtedly in touch with 
but Bolshevism is probably 


martial law. 


Bolshevist propagandists, 


an auniliary, not the original inspiration. 


* * * * 

In the French Chamber on Thursday, May 28th, 
M. Painlevé, answering attacks from the Socialists 
and Communists about French policy in Morocco, 


justified the advance beyond the river Wergha which 
The point of the criticisms had 


Was made 
heen that 


last vear. 
Abdel Krim was not really 


of supply. M. 


numerous provecations which Marshal Lyautey 


the 
proclamations by 
French zone 


the 
Abdel 
to revolt, 


Communists. He read 
Krim inciting the 
murder and pillage. He 
on to say, as we learn from the Paris correspondent 
of the that the object of the 
was “to protect Fez.” 


* * * * 


exception of 
went 


Times. 


The Government would employ all the forces necessary 


for that purpose. for to lose Fez would be to lose Morocco, 
Algeria and all the North 


man could tolerate such a catastrophe. 


African colonies. 
Even Janrés 
had recognized that the French had a right to be in North 
Africa. M. Painlevé absolutely denied that Marshal 
Lyautey had been surprised by Abdel Krim’s attack. 
On March 15th, Marshal Lyautey had reported that an 
attack was imminent and had asked for reinforcements. 
M. Painlevé would not say exactly how many troops 
were now emploved at the front but he stated that so 
far the French losses had been rather fewer than 400 
killed and about 1,100 wounded. There is no precise 
information about the prospect of effectual co-opera- 
tion between France and Spain in Morocco. 
zs os 3 * 

Last Saturday the French Senate completed the passage 
of the Budget for 1925. There is a surplus * on paper” 
of frs. 280,000,000, but M. Caillaux has with outspoken 
courage tried to the nation with the truth, 
namely, that this is not a complete statement of revenue 
and expenditure. He has despaired of reaching a 
balance this vear or of increasing taxation in any 
real and the frane is now 
than ninety-seven to the £. To the uninitiated 
choice 


impress 


true 
degree 
comparable to the needs, 
at more 
there seems to be the inevitable between 
further loans at exorbitant 
inflation. M. Caillaux’ plain speaking ought to gain 
for him public support for his 1926 Budget, upon which 
he proposes to set to work at once, and to persuade his 
countrymen that it is of no use to go on juggling with 
the figures of the Dawes receipts or hiding the figures 
of expenditure on the devastated area and War pensions : 
that they must face the only sound principle of financial 
life, namely, 
diture. 


interest or a measure of 


to submit to taxation which will cover expen- 


* » * x 
That is the internal problem in France where employ- 
ment and prodnetion abound, 
freely. It can be 


where money. circulates 


solved by a grim determination which 


is no more than a country’s duty to itself. But it is 
a verv different matter for France to face her external 
debts. There she can only alienate our ready sympathy 


and our patience if she seems deliberately to ignore their 


the aggressor as 
the French move had cut off one of the chief Rifi sources 
Painlevé with his explanations of the 
had 
received succeeded in satisfying the whole Chamber with 
several 
Moors in the 


present campaign 


No French- 


——<— 


existence. This again we do not think that M, Caillay 
will allow her to do. Considerable discussion has arisen 
this week over an article by Col. George Harvey 
the Washington Post, as it was suggested that he ‘ta 
officially inspired. He urges that France, Great Britain 
and the United States should hold without de} lay in Lond 
a conference on the subject of Inter-Allicd Debts, Which 
M. Caillaux himself could attend. He hopes that the 
initiative will come from France, but if she holds bac! 
then let Washington take the first step. 
* x x * 


kK, 


At last, on June Ist, the new form of international 
government has been introduced in 


Tangier. It js ’ 
web of compromises 


reached by Governments with oy. 
major common interest, the peaceable and neutral 
of the area, and with innumerable minor conflictiyy 
interests. France, Spain and Great Britain are natural] 
most concerned. Italy and the United States came jn 
or dropped out, without contributing 
Spain had her own troubles as her excuse {oy 
prolonged delays in finally 


std 


the negotiations 
help. 
adhering nearly 
months after the diplomatic conference in 
reached agreement on the steps to be 
of Morocco will remain the 


cighteey 
Paris which 
The Sultan 
nominal sovereign, with q 
and foreigners. 
whose decisions will be carried out by a French Adminis. 
trator with British and Spanish Assistant- 
British, French and Spanish 
Mixed Tribunals. 
gendarmerie. 


taken. 


Legislative Assembly, representing natives 
Administrators. 
Judges will preside Ove 
Foreign officers will command 2 natiy 
Over the Assembly will be a novel body 

Committee of Control, 
Powers that 


consisting of the 
signed the Algeciras Convention, 
for the present at any rate, the ex-enemy Powers. Tan- 
gier has not had a happy history of late. We 
the three 
desire to 


Consuls of ¢] 


barring, 


hop« that 


nations show a real 


chiefly responsible will 
the Vv 
ihe people. 

* % xk * 

The General Election in New South Wales was held this 
week. Three vears ago a coalition “a Nationalists and 
Progressives under Sir George Fuller defeated the Labour 
Party, but differences have appe ween them that 
prevented their again in coalition. 
A good deal of cross-voting must have been caused by th: 
heated feeling that has arisen over the Marriage Act 
Amendment Bill since the Roman Catholics see in it an 
intention to nullify the effects of the “Ne Temer 
Decree concerning mixed marriages. The Labour Party 
gained six forty-three in all, against 
thirty-one Thus they are the 
unless they 
doubtfuls.’ 


foster its welfare, for have taken upon 


themselves the duty uninvited by 


ared “i 


working together 


seats, 
held by 
largest party, 


winning 

the Nationalists. 

but without a clear majority 

are supported by two independents and six “* 
* * * * 

The Birthday List of Honours which appeared on 
Wednesday was not too long and was not open to an) 
of the objections which were rightly 
Honours Lists a few ago. No new Peerage is 
created though Lord Bearsted is raised a step, to a 
Viscounty. There are eight new Baronets, 
them Sir John Bland-Sutton, President of the 
College of Surgeons. Among the 
notice Mr. Hamilton Harty, the composer who conducts 
the Hallé Orchestra, Mr. Barry Jackson, the 
of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, and Mr. 
Partridge, the Punch. Sir 


raised to the 
years 


among 
Roval 
new Knights we 
manager 
Jernard 
William 


well-known artist of 


Tyrrell, the new permanent Under Secretary of the 
bForeion Office, reecives the G.C.M.G, 
x ‘k * 


On Monday Mr. Baldwin speaking to a 
demonstration at Welbeck dealt 
the Report of the 


large Unionist 


with the 


Pensions Bill, 
and the state 


Food Commission 
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The 


he said, were quite aware of the danger of putting a new 


aoriculture and industry generally. Government, 
burden upon industry in order to pay for the pensions, 
but they had carefully considered the extent of the burden 
Bill Bill 
was an “act ol hoped that long before the 
benefits 


the problem of casing the burden would be solved and the 


was produced. In case the 


feith.? Ef 


subscriptions for the new 


before the any 


would be due 


benelits would be procured for * only a trifle ~ bevond what 
Mr. Baldwin next disposed 
Government intended to tenore 
Food They 


iated the importance of the recommendations 


people were paving how, 
of the rumour that the 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
fully appre 
and they proposed to set up the suggested Food Council, 
not as a Statutory body but on the appointment of the 
Prime Minister. 
* * & a 

The Food Coun il’s task would be to tuke up the study 
of food prices where the Commission left off and to carry 
President of the Board of Trade, the 
Report. It watch 


ices and supplies, advise the Government on all food 


under the 
outlined in’ the 


out, 


plen would 


cen ral 


questions and pertodically publish the main facts about 


he food supply. ii ennerience showed thet compulsory 


powers were necessary the Government would not hesitate 


to ask Parliement for them. Turning to agriculture, 
Mr. Beldwin regretted that the Workers’ Union hac 
declined to join im a general inquirv, but Mr. Wood, 


hac 


cominunica ts 


the Minister of Ae invited the various 


leniture, 


aericultural OTGANITZA LIONS to with him, 


and they hed all their su 


were “ol a fer-reac hing nature. 


sent estions some of which 


When thes 


Government 


SuUBLESTIONS 


hed been carefully examined the would 


announce a definite policy on agriculture. 
x + * +: 
As regards industry in general, the competition of 


{ world, said Mr. Baldwin, was fliercer than ever. 
Our coal, iron and steel, and shipbuilding and engineering 


crucllest that 
experienced, In view ol these 


trades were voing through the times any 


industries hed ever 
appealed once more for a new spirit in 
He gladly acknowledged that a 
up Men of 


r'¢ luctant than before to make their 


difficulties hh 
industry for a truce. 
new sense of responsibility wes growing 
all classes were more 
own troubles an occasion for injuring the whole netton. 


He wanted to 


management of 


see ten per cent. more clicteney mn the 
industry ead the devotion of the best 
brains to the problems of whet was really a new epoch, 
Yet although technical eficienes not 
ho management was truly scientific which 


The 


was much it was 


CVCTY thine: 


inside the workman.” workman 


lorgol “5 tine hat 
must be consulted more on matters of routine manage- 
ment. But on the other hand there was no room tn 


the Eneland of to-day for the wrecker or the 
+ * * 


x] veke - 


The Times of Wednes Laan published a verv interesting 
rticle from its Ne W York 
all that has been said in the Spectator within the last 


Correspondent contirming 


‘revolution towards capitalism 
thirt 


few weeks about the 
in America. The 
change of great moment is occurring in the | 
handful of the 


()\ nership, end with il the ultimate right ol 
t 


though a 


nited States 


' ' 
COTTES POMMenst SUVS 


only oa people are really aware of ot. 
control, 


of the ereat industries ts passing out of the hands of the 
The 


corre spondent 
small proprictorship in 


the many. 


hanes “ 


hye rm 


few into the 
thal 


IS crOWING apace and that illustrations of this rapid and 


says evervsy industry 


silent economic revolution might be multiplied almost 


indefinitely without even then giving an adequate picture 
The United States is 


in a word, becoming a nation ol capit lists. 


ol the extent ol the movement. 9 


Carver, of Harvard, has pointed out that 
being aided by 
1 invasion of cheap labour, by Pro- 


Prof ssor 
this 
laws which check t 
hibition, by the suppression of fraudulent corporations 
had robbed the 


fidence, and by the erowth of knowledge about the benefits 


revolution is the new immicration 


which olmost small investor of con- 


of capitalism, An American said to the present writer 
the other day that he thought 


sight of the possibility of ending poverty. 


his country was within 
Ii this elorious 


thing were done by means of capitalism there would, 


+] 


of course. be no te mptation to try any other road. Even 
Socialists would sav that 


Men fleck to the 


known 


Was good cnouect, 


which the 


whe re cold has hot 


r 


this way 


country on gold mines ar 


to exist, not to thre country 


vet hee Nn 


week on the 


discovered. We publish another article this 


American method of doing without Socialism 
and without ca’ canny. 
* * * 


Ambassador 


cordial 


Th 
May 
organized by the En 


United States 


~Sth. 


eceived on Thursdays 
this time 
Union, In Whose 
and Mr. Hought rh 
He emphasized a point upon 
that though 


fainily they are 


* welcome,’ 
olish Speaking 
behalf two Cabinet Ministers spoke, 


another 


very 


mack an admirabl answer, 
have often laid 
Americans are of th 


The similarity of tongue, the allegiane 


which we Stress, 
British and 
dilte rent nations. 


Common Law, the san 


namely 


Sai 


to the “ad Vie instinctive son inl 
’ 


thical views, tin 


ihil ty ol calling me another 
tendency to bhie 
distinet. 


and « Tipe 
foreloners, all creat ithh irresistible 


the tact that th 
This 


nations and governments are 


falc vit WwW ot our re lations is not really 


tlh truest friencdst » and co-operation. The more 
intimately we know each other the better. for thei what 
we have in common and what must b caistineu: ied 
between us will stand out more clearly. For the sake of 
this conmon knowledve we heartily welcome the In 
posse of American medic: men to whose visit we reler 
itt leading artich ° 


On Saturday last the Ning opened the new 
West Road, a 
Hot oil, 
romance that upon the Great North 
and the fy 


rmarile Ss 1S a 


London. to be known as the Great 


which will, in spite of the ro 


doubtless acquire ihe 


of engines and sm 
Road. comes down from the four-in-hand 
tree-lined 
compere ively short but immense ly important one trom 
Chiswick to the old Bath Road, avoiding Brentford, the 
bottle-nect motor-car drivers who are in 
turn abhorred by the r The Middlesex County 


.% ' P 
Council has taken a lary view of the future as well as 


wagvgon. TT new avenue of five 


< abomiunate ad by 
sidents, 


° 1 
alizine Wwe Hope, 


pe, that upon its democratic 
fallen the mantles of the ereat road-makers 
of the past, Juliiis Caesa 


Nap les 1 ol General Wade. 

Financially the Council has been largely helped by the 
1 
! 


t hye pres¢ nt, re 


shoulders have 


bodies who 


Road Board Fund. lave our Come 
miseration are th railway comp who, as with 
niinicipal trams. hay is larve t ixpavers ind rats pavers, 
to helo to make the lash for thetr own backs. It is not 
nearly t hye whol trut fo sav that the motor-car is 
bringme back to th ’ dls | l }) railroad litt and 


Not o1 l\ notor-transport bit th century s 


mnporreanice, 


inerense ot populate Pihith t] ew posstbilit s and 
demands tor rond-co Cu ) th ost yet ntous 
erowrh nod Bl 

‘ 

Bank Rate, 5 per cen changed from 4 per cent. on 
March Sth, 1925 War Loan (5 per eent.) was on ‘Thursday 
yo on Thursday week 9913; a vear ago 100%. Funding 
Loan (t per cent.) was on Thursday 873; on Thursday 
week 873: a year ago 883. Conversion Loan (83 per cent.) 





was on ‘Uhursday 763; on Thursday week 76}; a year 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


_ MR. BALDWIN’S SPEECH 


FEXHE Special Correspondent of the Times at Worksop 

writes of Mr. Baldwin's “long and cheerful 
speech.” So it was, and none the worse for being cither 
of these things. It is indeed on these easy, uncaleulated, 
earnest, innocent, and vet in the best sense thoughtful, 
examples of political thinking aloud that Mr. Baldwin's 
growing hold wpon the minds and hearts of the people 
is founded. 

But to say this is not to say that Mr. Baldwin's atti- 
tude defeats criticism. 1 hold that attitude to be vul- 
nerable in a way that is evidently not 
by cither the Prime Minister or his colleagues. Mr. 
Baldwin seems to think that his policy is challenged 
That 
One great measure, 
full, complete, and adequate, cach Session, is all that 
Our complaint is not that 
the Government has been too slow, but that it has 
tended to be hurried and inadequate. 


understood 
because he has not introduced enough measures. 
is not the gravamen of our charge. 
the country should expect. 


have 
been introduced which are bound to irritate and alarm 


Measures 


large sections of the nation, and yet are not sulliciently 
bold and far-reaching to be regarded as contributions 
to that system of social readjustment and regeneration 
which we all know Mr. Baldwin has at heart. 

The Pensions Scheme has many cood points, but it 
would have caused much less opposition if it had not 
been introduced till it could have been made into a 
far-reaching that it 
would have been possible to tell the workers that 
through the triple effort of themselves, employers, and 


scheme so comprehensive and so 


the Government they would be adequately covered in 
respect of old age, sickness, unemployment, and the 
worst of the evils caused to a family by the death of the 
principal worker. The partial 
Parliament threatens a large burden on 


scheme now _ before 
industry and 
tax-paver, and yet 
cannot claim to do the things just enumerated. 

The answer to such criticism is that the cost would 
have been too great. If the immediate validity of this 
answer is admitted, as it must be, my reply is that the 
general financial consideration should have been first 


ultimately a large burden on the 


considered and the Budget therefore framed on different 
lines. 
prehensive All-in insurance cannot be given to the 


It is quite possible that the advantages of com- 


nation while we are making our present tremendous 
effort towards the rapid reduction of the National Debt. 
In that case, 
for spreading the repayment of the National Debt over 
a much longer period? The country’s business 
to be put upon a firm basis before we begin a rapid repayment 
of our Debentures. 

Mr. Churchill, instead of phinging into the whirlpool 
of luxury taxes and half-and-half Protection should have 
drafted a waiting Budget. He might have reimposed 
the McKenna duties, taken his sixpence off the 

Death Duties, and given alleviation 


;, and then told the country 


why not devise a comprehensive scheme 


ought 


lncom 
Tax, increased the 
to the small Income Tax paver 


that his real effort to adjust the burdens of taxation and 
yet give security to the workers would not come till 
next year. In the meantime the Government would 
work out a scheme which not merely in name but in 


fact would cause the abolition of the Poor Rate and 


secure that blessing, not by giving less relief to those 
who fell in the struggle of industry, but very much more, 


and giving it without waste and confusion, and without 


providins 


opportunity for fraud, 


ee 


Further, the country would have liked to see a dete». 
mined administrative effort to keep more mines, furnac, 
and shipyards from closing, and so to prevent that dread. 
ful almost daily drip of new recruits to the ranks of 
unemployment. In the case of works that are on the 
point of closing in the three trades just named, why should 
not a body of three Government Commissioners be seyt 
to enquire whether it would not be possible to keep therm 
open by the use of Government credit, provided that 
the owners would agree to accept only a fixed rate of 
profit during the period of governmental help and that 
the workers would undertake to work in that spirit of 
co-operation of which we have already seen examp)| 
in the mines? Next, why not take the opportunity 
to make some practical experiments im the low tem. 
perature carbonization of coal in order to bring nearer 
the realization of that ideal of clean skies and home- 
made petrol, i.e., * 
urged ? 


S 


coal into oil,” which we have so oftey 


I have one more word to say. Mr. Baldwin is fond, 
and rightly fond, of seeking imspiration for his * Con- 
servative Socialism” in the pages of Disracli. May I 
remind him of a passage in Sybil in which the stat } 
novelist declares that ever since the Revolution of 1688 
we have too much favoured the banking and finan: 
side of the national business and too little the produ 
side? We have adopted ** a system of Dutch iina 
Our policy has made * credit the ruling power, not the 


exceptional auxiliary, of all transactions “—a_ spin 
* reckless of consequences and vet shrinking from resp 
sibility. . . . And in the end it has so over-stimi 
the energies of the population to maintain the m 
engagements of the State, and of society at large 


the moral condition of the people has been ent 


' 29 


lost sight of. 
These sentences are not all the Law and the Tro; 
They do, however, contain suggestions which I feel s 
are well worthy of Mr. Baldwin's careful considerat 
J. Str. Lor Srraciry. 
THE ATTEMPT TO CENSURE 
SPEAKER 
yVERYBODY acknowledges that it is a ve rv se} 3 
4 matter indeed to call in the Speak 
authority or discretion. There is no more magniti 
tradition in the bod, 
tradition is the wonder of the world and the mode! | 
all other Parliaments, than that 
parties to unite in supporting the Speaker. In th: 


THE 


question 


House of Commons, whose 


which require : 


past the determination to treat the Speaker as being 


embodiment of all wisdom when, as a matter of ; 
members were freely saying in the lobby that he had 


behaved very unwiselv, sometimes amounted to 


claborate conspiracy in make-believe. Yet the pret 


was worth while, for it served an admirable « 
nothing less than the very practical business of keep 
debate courteous and fair to all by placing the Speak 
Debate werthy of th 


ruling serenely above party. ‘ 
could not go on if this tradition broke down, any 1 


than cricket could go on if the partisans watching a 
were allowed to vote on the umpire s decisions, 

The oceasions on which a political parts I thor 
that events justified it in attacking the Speaker ha 
been rare indeed. Such an act is comparable to that 
normally loval citizens who consider that their eri t 


justify revolution. The decision of the Liberal Part 
| 


therefore, to move a vote of censure on the Sp 
Thursday, May 28th, was an event which will not es 
the notice of the Parliamentary historian. If we 


misinformed, there has been only one modern pres 
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for su h a motion, and that was when the Irish National- 
jsts moved to censure Mr. Gully in 1902. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain had remarked that Mr Dillon 
“4 good judge of traitors.” Mr. Dillon had thereupon 
stood up and retorted, “ The Right Honourable Member 
j damned liar,” and Ieft the House. The 
of the Nationalists was that the Speaker ought to have 


John was 


contention 
required Mr. Chamberlain to withdraw his “ unparliamen- 
tarv expre ssion.”’ The Nationalist 
course, defeated. It was a foregone conclusion that 


Liberal 


motion was, of 
the 


moti Nh Mav 28th, would also be 


defeated, and so it was, as only twenty-seven members 
yoted for it against 307. 

The Liberal ori vance, ¢ xpl ined by ( aptain We dgewood 
Ben was that Mr. Whitley had granted the closure 
‘ only one day’s debate on the second iding of the 


had 


bouna to sav that 


Bill, and that the Libcral mino 
consideration. We are 


though it was, of course, right and necessary that the 


not re- 


Ker should be Say d m\ the votes of the Louse A the re 


Rs 


as a ereat deal in the Liberal erievance. The debate on 


CSCC ond i ading ¢ t tin ] nance Bill IS the only one 


> ou 


upon 
i 


which members of the House of Commons can fully discuss 
t! ance of the nation in all its bearings and reactions. 
At later stages eeneral criticism is too late ; Sy akers are 


defined field. 
the second reading of a Finance 
Nothing ith the 
of Commons is of such overwhelming 
If the House 
mmons makes a mistake there is no possibility of 
The l 


cntirely to 
the Hlouse of Commons, 


held to a narrowly Now, it docs seem to us 
that one day's debate on 
Is a Very small allowance indeed. 
work of the Hous« 
importance as its 


ol 


remedy. 


management of finance. 


voting of moncy is reserved 


as evervone is from time to time 


Viv] ly reminded by the very form of the I<ine’s speech, 
the whole of 
in order to refer the money question solely 
Tlouse 
rmer days, when Budgets were comparatively small, 
the 


been applied after only one day's debate, 


which suddenly breaks off its message to 


Parl 


iament 


most emphatically to the of Commons, 


would have been resentment, we think, if 


closure had 


there had been nothing in the nature of obstruction. 


I] nuch more important to-day to have full discussion, 
1 © such vast sums are involved that the nation is 
i t blecding to death ! 

The Liberal Party is now a very small one, and we are 
? clined to agree with its complaint that its members 


re not allowed to make 


| Speaker cannot really be said to have been inconsider- 


a due proportion of speech S. 
»the minority. The 
uch 


\ hy v the \ be lone dl to the Liberal Party or not. wanted 


point, however, is—and this is 


eraver matter—that a great manv members, 


to make speech s, and had no opportunity of doing so. 


us or for any man to see into the 


| . impossible for 


S ker's mind and to know exactly what facts deter- 
} | his decision. We are sure of only one thing, and 
that he eranted the for that 
{ to him to be perfeetly sound and in the publie 


{ Ili 


closure reasons 


judgment was bevond question honest 


mpartial. In spit of that, we cannot but remember 

t the closure had been refused by him sometimes when 
{ Labour Party objected to its application, and when 
‘ ivatively unimportant questions were being dis- 
‘ d. The Speaker may be wise, as a general rule, 
Hine himself that to show indulgence to the Labour 
Party (which is apt to fly into a passion and to ce lav 
} s by seenes ) is a desirable interpretation of 
} cli No man ean sav how far he is influenced 
a a) leon ClOUS recoll ction t} it t bre I ibn tlt 

] ab lt to keep quict and the Liberal Party 


Finance Bill both the Unionists and the Labour Party 
We think that the very 
fact that the Labour Party was so complaisant towards 


] \ 
Hay ¢ 


agreed in wanting the closure. 


1 


the Unionist demand should caused some hesitation. 
For sure ly a very bad precedent has been established. 
The expenditure of over £800,000,000 after one 
debat When a 


into power again and int 


day's 


ading Labour Government 


scecona-re 


comes roduces a Socialistic 


Budect and asks for the closure after one day's debate, 
what will Unionists be able to say? A Speaker could 
hardly vo astray i in aut i that more 
than on day Is} ry 


THE NEW 


OF PARTIES 
WESTMINSTER 


SUB-DIVISION 
AT 


By New Memb 

fae conclusion of six months’ active work by the 

new Parliament and the ad} nment for the 
Whitsuntide recess afford an opportunity 1 omething 
in the nature of a eeneral rye of the political field 
and its pres nit occupal But this t; is one of most 
incredible diflicuity, b LIS to anvol who h Ss en- 
deavoured to study politic caretull na 1] rtially, 


the situation to-day must appear infinitely more complex 
than that which obtaine 


Election. At 


the r 


mediately after the General 


that time we seemed to be ih a dair way 
towards stablishment of a tw 


n ] 1 > 1 
Conservatism on the Ol side, Lab Ir-KnaadICalisnhh On 
the other. 


ultimately emerge 1 


To-day. although a two-part system may 


political 


propheev is more than wusuall futile. Party names 
J i . 
sit little, because it is becoming increasingly diflicult 


nity 


| distinctive 


to associate 
We have lie 
period In politics. TI 


them wit taneibl political 


creeds. t vet emerged from th post War 


; 


“twentieth century position 


is still embrvonie. It is’ therefore possibli to observe 
the general direction of affairs and to note any special 
tendencies as they becor evident. but that is all. In 
this connexion 1b Is perhaps worth while bri fly to 
examine the three opposing iorces in the House of Com- 
mous according to their present nomenclatures. 


Tn the Unionist Party two delinite schools of thought 
ean be traced. * Die-hard ” and * Progrs : 
nor “Old” and * Young,” as is generally assumed by the 
Radical 
the 
minds 
They 


fovernnie nt, 


ssive 


world. gut a 





outside 
school. In the tormer 
whole of the 

] the li 


are still working alon 


industrial ¢ roup, and all those whos« 


do not shudder at the idea ot ** paternal 


for the if have consistently advocated iiterierence by 
the State with the tree play of economic forces. They 
dismiss State ownership and State trading as being 
ineflicient and certain to end in national bankruptey. 


wer combination and 
would 


methods of production 


But not 


co-oO}K ration 


they are 
within industries themselves, and 
certainly find much to admire 
and industrial organization at ] ploved in the 
United States. Inevitably, the Protectionist s« - 


ntially national in « tlook. and stands for a \ 


hool IS 
ivorc US 


Css 


Tn 1X rial policy 


Ss as 
possil le. 
4 
It is from this * that hn erit sms of the 
ar ' , , , " . 
Budget as there ech | come. Those who 
believe in P n-] s so believe that 
t} (lovernt = S " id 
that t } t rs 
can well | | to $ i | st 
{ Ci » i s t 
, ' 
) Le 
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Such is their point of view, and it is at any rate en 
interesting one. 

The outlook of the Radical clement is sinypler. They 
regard all State interference with industry as funda- 
mentally and economically unsound. They believe that 
internal competition is just as vitel to cur industrial 
health and welfare as external. They are intensely con- 
cerned with the state of Europe.and regard stability abroad 
almost as a condition precedent of renewed prosperity. 
The Empire is to them a thing of great sentinicntal value, 
end a stabilizing force in the world, hut not to be dev cloped 
end ceoneucted en the lines of a “sert of Harreds.” 
Last, but net least, they cevecete rigid econcmy except 
where secial rcferm: is concamned. In this sphere they 
would like to sce the Govermmant carry on the work which 
wes begvn by the Likerels in 1606, end in the Insurance 
Scheme end the prepesed Factory Bill end Poor Law 
Reform they tnd consicereable satisfection. 

The Liberals heve now ceased to make any pretence 
of party wnity inside the House. They are a collection 
less talented individvals, seldom in egree- 
It is when 


of more or 
ment, but none the less effective in opposition. 
ene turns to the Labour Party that one is confronted by a 
spectacle of confusion unlimited. Tndustrialists, doctrinaire 
Radicals, Tinperialists, International- 
ists, astute Trade-Unionists, stupid  'Trade-Unionists, 


Protectionists, 


economic theorists, Co-operatives, Socialists, Communists 
and Sentimentalists, ell are represented. Tt is 2 marvel- 
lous polyglot, end the fect that it bas not leng ago burst 
into a thousand picecs rcfleets considerable credit on 
Mr. Remsay MecDenald. ‘There is, I should imagine, 
searcely a subject upen vhich the members of the 
Verliamentary Lebour Peaty egree, except that they do 
not know whet to Co next. Yet behind this emezing 
gathering are two party 
vend the Laheur “movement” (never to ke confused 
with the Labour Party) in the country. And the seme 
thing epplies, to a lesser cxtent, where the Liberals are 
is possible thet the 


strong ferces- a machine, 


eencerned, It forces will prove 
stronger than the individuals. 

In conclusien, 1 would make two observations. Tlie 
first that evary dey Mr. Beldwin kecemes to a greater 
extent the * leader. In this time of economie 
stress, When ecenemie hysteria is alrezdy in evidence, 
he interprets, no less then did Mr. Lloyd George in 1918, 
the mind ef the netion es a whole. The second, that Mr. 


national”? 


Llovd George, twenty men in ene, is vel cepeble ol 
wlhving Jimsel! to, and cf leeding, aieest every greup 
in the House of Commons with complete intellectoal 
sincerity. His powers of cloguence end of sel y% rSUeSION 
eave not diminished. HT heve now cenyinceed the reader 
that the meaning of politics to-day is not easy to read 
thet the situation is in fect somewhat confused —I1 have 
utteined my object. 

What is certain is that Mr. Baldwin's Goverment 
cxnnot be disturbed so Jong as the industrial world 
remains uneasy: it has only to carry out its present 
programme and add an agricultural policy of some sort 
to the list. A Government that could reconcile the 
Radical reformers to the Imperial industrialists wonld 
go on for ever. 
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THE AMERICAN EXAMPLE, 


NO “CA CANNY” AND NO SOCIALISM 
Phe American example of how high wages can be Combined 
With cheap production is a lesson to the world. The facts are well 


known, but the restatement of some of the more striking of thegp 
facts in the following article is opportune now when the Prime 
Minister is inviting British Labour to co-operate with ¢ apitalism, 
He does not ask Socialists to sink their opens and hopes, He 
merely says in effect: “ You eannot introduce Socialism for a few 


years. Will you not see what can be cone in the meantime on the 
old lines to give industry better conditions * Of course, American 
home markets are three times the size of ours. When all allow. 
ances have becn made however there is such an Opportunity as 
there never was before for British Labour leaders to speak out, 


ion produce the man 7 - Nip. Sp 


Will the ovea ite 
he greatest of American Labour leaders, the Jate 

Mr. Gompers, used to say that in his country the 
workmen were not Socialists and did not believe in re- 
striciion of output. There is no great Socialist Labour 
Party in America. 
design their rules and policy to hinder production and 
make things 
developed Capitalism, assisted by industrious and willing 
Labour. 
They operate industrial machinery up to its limits, and 


The Trade Unions do not specially 


searce. In America they have highly 


The workmen support Capitalism in two ways; 


they invest in the companies that employ them. 

No fewer than 22,000 of the employees of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company bought shares in that concern Jast vear, 
Half the Steel Trust 
locomotive cngincers are collic ry owners on their own 
account. And American labour thrives whilst British 
labour agitates. In America they work. Here we 
talk. And see the results. Whilst British agriculture 


declines and manufactures stagnate, and whilst we suffer 


workmen are sharcholders. The 


a house famine, and find it increasingly diflicult to employ 
our people and maintain our standard of living, there is 
progress ali slong the line in the United States—in 
farming, in dining, manufacturing, building, in’ wages 
and living standards, 
table IT take the follewine : 

Cost of living in New York State is 80 per cent. higher 
than before the War, as with ourselves: but average 
wages in that State are pre-War. 
That is due to increased output. The increased output 


From a mass of reports on my 


120 )* r cent. above 


does not mean that work is that much harder, but that 
American labour manipulates machinery with economy, 
with th 


ere encouraged to edepi the best machinery and methods. 


end et its Soll capacity, result: that emplovers 


They know thet their workmen will not ™ slow-tim 
They know that Trade 


i 
not insist upon fully apprenticed men being employed 


the machinery. Unions wil 
to mind simple repetition machines. In America engin- 
ecrs make machines: they do not claim the right to 
mind them when they arc made. 

Wages paid by the United States Steel Corporation, 
or Trust as it is called, have averaged 22s. per worker 
per day in the last two vears. The average in the British 
iron and stecl industry has been 10s. 

American miners have in the last two vears averaged 
whilst’) British miners 
But that is only half the 


Thanks to big output per unit of labour, they 


just about £8 per man-week, 
have averaged about £2 15s. 
story. 
obtain cheap coal as well as high wages in the United 
States, whilst we have dear coal concurrent with low 
wages, because our production per man is very low. 
In spite of such facts as these the only remedies our 
miners’ leaders have to offer are still shorter hours. 
still more limited shifts, the abolition of piece work, and 
the nationalization of the mines— which has failed badly 
In Russia and Germany. 

Coal is 


vorth another paraara pi, 
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we produced twenty-five ewt. of coal per man-shift, 
and the Americans produced thirty ewt. That fairly 
yepresented the difference in natural conditions. But 
to-day we produce only seventeen and a half ewt. per 
man, Whilst the Americans produce very nearly eighty 
ewt. Labour policy is mainly responsible for that. 
Our low output, deliberately planned by Socialist Labour 
Jeaders, means that we are in this position, namely, 
if we pay the miners well coal is too dear for trade pur- 
poses, Whilst if we have anything like cheap coal we 
have to sweat the miners. Free from ‘Socialist inter- 
ference, the Americans get good wages and cheap coal 
at the same time—under Capitalism, assisted by free 
and willing Labour. 

Turn to building. In the United States they employ 
9 500,000 men in direct construction work, and those 
men get from 150 to 250 per cent. higher wages than our 
men. And the people do not suffer an acute shortage 
restrictions and the 


of houses through Trade Union 


“ca’ canny policy. 
In the single State of New York more building work 
was done last year for 10,000,000 inhabitants than was 
Britain for 43,000,000 people suffering 


famine. The rapid building in America means 


done in Great 
a house 
a big demand for structural steel, house furnishings and 
fittings, and employment in a score of trades outside the 
building line. Our ‘ca’ canny ” building mea. 3 a peor 
demand and much unemployment. 

From Chicago I have a report that more new buildings 
were crected in that city last vear than in any previous 
vear, The erection of stores, factories and miscellaneous 
structures also made a record. Again, the authorities 
report that this vear, so far, they have had even more 
applications for building permits than in the same period 
of last 
means no less than $289,000,000 a year for the one city, 
The New York and other city authorities tell the same 
In one city in the West, Seattle, twenty-seven 


new factories were completed last year, plus a sufliciency 


vear. The outlay involved in these permits 


storv. 


of dwellings for the workers. 
American activity is further proved by eapital invest- 


ments, The returns for March show that no fewer than 
“16 companies with authorized capitals of $100,000 or 
ever were incorporated under the laws of the United 
States in the month, the grand total of capital being 
3806, 102,000, 


That means work and wages -not doles, 


kK. T. Goop., 


Know AN 


CURSE OF IRELAND 
Trish CornresPpONDENT, 


= sctting about the reform of the liquor laws, the 
( Northern and Southern Ireland 
have laid the axe to the root of Irish ills. Drunkenness 


sovernments of 


is an evil of Jone standing in Ireland. In the reckless 


eighteenth century the gentry drank claret—far too 


much of it—and the peasants and artisans formed the 
taste for spirits which is still our country’s curse. da 
England there has grown up a public horror of intoxica- 
tion which preserves the average man from excess: but 

Ireland public opinion so far lags behind that of other 
lands that men are not shamed by being seen abroad 
under the influence.” The Trish 
itemperance Is seen in the general lack of character in 
I cla 


lll nes 


chief evil effect of 


CS which should he the backbone of thr nation, 


boastfulness and futilitv are bred in voune men. 


I moral fibre of the race is enteebled. The land is full 


ineffective men who owe the failure of their voung 
Ooms to alcohol. 


During the last tew vears, lowering of moval 











orgies of 


and have issued in 


standards and the increase of temptation, 
drunkenness have disgraced the race. 
The horrors ol the conflict during 


1922 and 1923 were made possible, if not caused, by drink, 


epidemics of crime. 


and they do not bear contemplation. 
In the North courageous legislation has been passed at 


the cost of popularity, Drinking facilities have been 


greatly curtailed. The petty public an Dy the docks or the 
l oer allows d to sell 


shipyards complains that he is no lon 


drink in the carly morning: but the workers no longer 


begin their work with whisky. In the small towns and 
villages the owner of licens 


has been compelled to-spend money on 


ed premises complains that he 
building a parti- 
tion between the * bar” and that part of hi shop dey ted 
to the sale of eroceries and to oth business. He says 
that men who call in for a drink 
his being able 


their 


women calling to buy household goods are no longer 


y away again without 
to introduce « es or what not to 
attention. Ilis real erievanc however, 1s. that 


to drink whisky. 


temptee 
North. 
the past two stimmers this fact has led to unedifving 
border. Every Sunday 


trains from Bellast to the pr tt, seaside 


Kiverv Sunday is a “dry” day in the During 
CNCUPSLON 
resort, Warren- 
loaded 


thirsty folk who alight only to swarm across the Lough 


spectacles on the 


polit, on Carlineford Loueh, have been with 


in motor-boats and to crowd into the public houses of 
“the wet State ” 


it as bona fide travellers. This humiliating 


a sort of mass indulgence 


for long, for the liquor law s ol North and South ure Ol th : 


spectacle— will not be repeated 
way to uniformity. 

The champion of reform in the South is Mr. Kevin 
O'Higgins, Minister of Justice. He has carried through 
the Otreachtas measures. less drastic indeed than those of 
the North, yet substantial. He has made public holidays 
No more will St. Patrick’s Day be ccle- 
brated with drunkenness, nor Good Friday disgraced by 
Mr. O Higgins was defeated 


vote of the Dail in one of his most desirable 


ee dry . day S. 
tipsy rowdies In the streets. 
bv the free 
proposals: he was unable to carry a provision for the 
* structural division ” of shops in which other commodi- 
Publicans in the miserable 
plead 
pitcously the case of drink purveyors who would be com- 
Only 
by vielding on this point was Mr. O'Higgins able to carry 
the rest of his Bill. 


The combination of the drink traflic with general trade 


tics are sold beside drink. 


villages persuaded deputies to stand up and 


pelled to spend ten pounds on a wooden partition. 


is one of the main characteristics of what we call gom- 


beenism. Once Trish publicans are compelled to separate 
drink from the everyday transactions of the people, they 
will be gombeenmen no more. Theirs has been the 
meanest ascendancy that ever battened on a nation. The 
Land War was directed from the parlours of their petty 
What the landlords lost the publicans 


The publicans made and broke political leaders 3 


public houses. 
gained. 
and when young men of the Nationalist breed came out 
with some virile policy of Self Help and sobriety, the 
publicans’ tools, the popular leaders, broke them with the 
aceusation of * faction.” The peasants were forever in 
the publicans’ books —always a season behind in payment 
so that they were not free to change their masters—and 
always casily seduced from manliness by the drink that 
was mingled with every dealing. For one pound that a 


peasant onee paid in rent to a ge ntleman whose leisure 


was eraced with learning and good manicrs, he came to 
poy ten to a furtive intriguer behind a row of bottles. At 
i 


2 é . ; | j ] ~l 
he beginning of the nineteenth century landlords who, 


with all th iv | Its cre calla ple vith ich, led [i land ; 
i he end of th century she was led by gombecnni Ihe 


When Mr. Q@Mievins was defeated on his structural 
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division ” clause he was undaunted. He secured the 
setting-up of a liquor Commission to go thoroughly into 
the whole problem. The Commission is in session, and is 
expected to complete its researches in July, so that the 
autumn will see the Minister armed with authority to 
attack the evil. Witness after witness has appealed for 
the total suppression of Sunday dealings, and for the 
wholesale reduction of licences. At the outset, Mr. 
O'Higgins himself gave remarkable figures showing how 
in many country towns one in every three of the heuses 
earrics a licence. The counties are studded with villages 
of, perhaps, fifty houses, of which twelve or fifteen ai 

drinking-piaces. At a recent sitting of the Conimission 


a leading temperance advocate, the Rev. Dr. Coffey, of 


Maynooth, was asked by the Chairman, Mr. Horg 

what the clergy and the temperance societies were doing 
to provide alternative attractions io the drink shops. 
Senator O'Farrell, a member of the Commission, asked 
if it was not irue that dancing, card-playing and even the 
cinematograph were virtually banned by a sullen puri- 
tanism. Dr. Coffe y agreed that the ck rey did but little 
to provide entertainments or to promote sports ; but, he 
said, this was not their business: their part was to sce 
that no abuses rose in the people’s recreations. This 
nev 


tive, not to sav unhelpful, attitude is discouraging. 





The drink traflie has, indeed, been assisted by the 
dullness of Irish rural life. During the past century 
the “ kill-jov ” has wrous 


’ 
ght havoe on the people's 
morale. Inthe old day ;, the young folk met at the croess- 
roads for hearty, innocent, traditional dances, and thi y 
were safe enough there in the publie eve. The disecourage- 
ment of these danees drove lads to dangerous ‘ined 
The present writer saw these things done in a typical 
country parish in a single winter: (1) Evening classes 
suppressed to check the walking home of bovs and 
arm-in-arim. (2) Danecs in country houses forbidden on 
pain of re fusal of the Sacraments. (3) The parish hall, 
formerly let to societies, travelling players and cinc- 
matographic shows, shut against all and sundry. 
During the recent period of lost restraint and of flowing 
drink there has been a wave of loose conduct quite 
astonishing to idealists. The Bishops have been obliged 
to issue pastorals against bucolic imitations, in remote 


mountainy parishes, of the most hectic modern dancing 


and dre ssing. The making of pot Cech has been declare d 
a “reserved sin but in vain, for the stuff is sold by 
publicans of the highest respectability. Old sanctions 
have proved unable to maintain old standards. 

The need for positive social action has become evident. 
In one Western district rural clubs are being organized 
with the clergy’s approval and aid. This example 
will have to be followed throughout the land if Irish life 
is to be freed of its morbid depression. The clergy, 
indeed, alone can save the couniry, for they alone can 
stand aloof from politics. The Celtie serpent, with its 
tangled coils, is a true symbol of politics in Ireland, 
for there is no phase of lay life which is not enmeshed. 
Every iayman goes branded with a party mark. Neu- 
trality is not allowed. To abstain from political activity 
is to have a sinister creed fastened upen you against 
your will. Before Patrick will consent to play a game 
with Michacl, he must be satistied that Michacls views 


on the Shannon power scheme are sound. IHenec, 


laymen cannot organize secictics or clubs for purposes 
of entertainment or sport. Ifa Republican is on the 
Commitee, adherents of the Free State will be discontented. 
It ; ex-Unionist (to use the latest label) offers to take 
part, the Republicans will refuse to pley in his field. 
The clerey alone ean claim to be the disinterested friends 
of all. Tt needed a clergyman, in the person ef the Rev. 
bD. H. Hell, to persuade the working men to co-operate 


ee 
cs 


in the building of houses; and it needs clereynjen 


persuade sullen spirits io be cheerful together in 


room. It will be a happy day for Ireland w! 
political moulds are broken, and free, frank 


takes the place of suspic ion. Decent social rel 


be the basis of temperate life and self-respect. 


things, however, Ireland under the new ord 


her way. Irishmen should record their grat 


Sir Dawson Bates in the North, and to 


O'Higgins in the South. It needs rare fortii 


“ae meee as : os 
clected represe ntative to attack a people bel 
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UATES AND Mé 


By tne Master or Curisr’s Cornu 





— older seats of learning have alw 


acceleration of progression. The lon: 
brick viaduct which S] wils the forceround of 
view from the norti: terrace at Windsor 
result of the opposil te n olf the Governiie Bod 
College to thy approach of the railway to thy 
over which they presided. 

When the longest and undoubtedly most ur 
station in the Empire was constructed cights 
Cambridge, the opposition of the University 
the station wa placed far beyond the ¢or 
town as it was then. Six vears later we find 


1c cneapening of railway fares lor co} 





jig@ners and others to Cambridge on Sunday 





adds: “ I sheuld be obliged, therefore, by ve 


it known to the Directors that such arran 


i 
those contemplated by them are as distaste! 


authorities of the University as they must be « 


Almighty God and to all right-minded Christi 


When [I was an undergraduate, some fort: 
ago, the chief object of dread was the driving ¢ 


and there was an edict against such proceedi: 


that it really mattered to the undergrad 


simply sent their leader beyond the limits of the 


sity jurisdiction and drove out to the allotted 


Master of Jesus College and Vice-Chanecllor 
} 


( 
letter to the Manaeer ef the Great Eastern | 


ehh 


hitched him on. This edict was only repealed four 


ago. Later there was great alarm about swim: 


no one was allowed to venture in anv form o 
the Upper River until he could produc 
showing that he could swim a certain distai 


such prec: aution was taken on that part of the rive: 


the rowing takes place, and where the water is muc! 


poisonous and more likely to injure anyone 


voluntarily submerged. At the present time th 


sity—or part of it—is largely occupied with 


prevent or to limit progression by means of motor \ 


of all descriptions. The streets are narrow and 


number of accidents happen, but the Chief C 
said to possess statistics showing there are mor 


in the borough during the vacations than duri: 
time. Atany rate, the three notable professors 


been injured during the last lew vears owe thei 
toa Naval Oflicer who was not a member of the | 


to a lady, and to an alderman. 


Undergraduates are extremely agile mam 
quick of eye and resoureeful, and on the wl 
manage to do comparatively little damage 
themselves. Aecidents in Cambridee are said 


less than those at Windsor—a much smaller 
than those of seaside resorts of a similay 
there is a certain amount of risk, but as a Re 


of Oxford University in 2a book tells u 


you have the meaning of life focussed to 
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— 
Mr. Hooker, consists in facing risks.”’ And like other English-speaking world there is a certain attiiude of 
Res I Pro ssors ol Oxford, he wasn't far wrong. ] humanity, a certain pirit in th hospital, cli at its best 
bel Iam one of the few eld rly dens who have been in the * voluntary system * of which we so proud, 
run ever by an undergraduate, but he was on a ** push that by no means is reflected in, let us say, the vast insti- 
bik and I think few members of the Senate have tutions of Berlin or Vienna. And w lish speakers 
appreciated the nobblyness of a bicyele as I appreciated do not need to wait for the long delay ervescence of 
when I was lving on the ground and it was lying on my the War-spirit in « r to “ oct toget] in matters 
hack and a heavy undergraduate was iving on if Hlow- medical forthwith 
( pics cach other up and he was so [rightened This week there hay been welcomed to our shores 
and apologetic that I had to hold his hand and comfort several hundred doct mostly recent graduates, 
] ead of upbraiding him, as really Isuppose Tought who propose to hold here, for the first time out- 
t ! dor side their own country, the Inter-State Post-Graduate 
The attempt to check progre ssion by petrol is like Mrs. Assembly of America. This is an annual affair for post- 
Partineton’s effort to keep back the Atlantic, and is graduate work, and now the work is to be done on 
likely to be about as successful. After all, it is really a “foreign” soil. But the soil of Hunter and Harvey and 
matter for the police. If driven too far, the undergradu- Lister and Horsley cannot be foreign to any real doctor. 


to flying. You can get a perfectly 


to will 


wood Sse 


simply take 


ondhand flying machine for far less than a motor 


and the Air Force is doing what it can to encour- 


bievel 


age aviation amongst our students. Flying will inevitably 


mect with similar opposition, and proposals will un- 


doubtedly be made to net in the College courts. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING MEDICINE 
ODERN medicine is an international product for all 
mankind. 


M 


Frontiers mean nothing to it, except 





in so far as they may complicate such problems as the 
fight against infection. The development of national 
feeling since the War has been of no service whatever to 
medical seienee. It is time to return to the great spirit 
of the International Medical Congress, last held in London 
ithe vear 1913. The hero of that occasion, applaude d 
} alike, was the German-Jew, Paul Ehrlich, the 
founder of chemotherapy and the creator of salvarsan, or 
GO All nations united to honour him. The President, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, acclaimed the idea of peace, as part 
lerlving principl md declared, alas! that the 
} { bloody strife fi such Congress, was 
We \v to have met in Munich in 1917, 
‘ | v ve shall meet again. 
\ vhile th pirit of ** Chauvinism in Medicine,’ to 
( i of a pap by Sir William Osler. needs to 
lic 1 ually declared that WIcaicuy was 
rati 1 in e seventeenth century, for in- 
‘ than in our own d and he ealled nationalism in 
} the ereat curs f hau nanity.”” The words of 
t! moparable teacher, who successively professed 
I 1 his native Canada, in the United States and 
j i Kneland of his ancestors, reeall certain sentenees 
j later addresses of Pasteur, who sought to honour 
h beloved country by the service of all mankind. 
In the fight against what Osler called ** a cursed spirit 
0 lerance, conceived in distrust and bred in ignorance, 
that makes the mental attitude perennially antagonistic 
to everything foreign, that subordinates everywhere the 
ra o the nation, forgetting the higher claims of human 
brotherhood,” a special duty devolves upon the English- 
b ng peoples. Modern medicine owes a great debt to 
I vho have thought and written in the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake. The distribution of that tongue is 
world-wide, and no one whose habit it is to attend the 
} die Babels called International Congresses, during 
\ most of the time is occupied in listening to 
‘ct translations of the foregoing spec h, can under- 
i the practical advantage of this English tongue, which 
; 





ady an international language. Further, in the 


it’ bio- 
niver- 


should consult Dr. Harvey Cushing's gres 
(Sir William Osler, Oxford t 


bd.) 


e reader 


hit 3 periec t dow tor 


Iwo volumes. 37 


Our visitors will study our hospitals, 
to them, and they 
in this country. 


which will be open 
will confer with the the pro- 
They that the 


splendid standard of medical education in their 


leadk rs Ol 
fession will not forget 
present 
own country and the widespread belief there that the doctor 
must perpetually keep up with the times by post-graduate 
work owe everything to the Canadian-born Cornishman, 
who taught medicine at Johns Hopkins before he came to 
Oxford, the 
standard of medical education and the status of medicine 
Florence Nightingale, 


and who, almost single-handed, raised 


in America, as almost single- 


handed, created the modern nursing profession in 
England. 
At the medical events of June, in London. our 


Dominions must surely prick up their ears. For them, 


} 
I 
‘ 


surely, London should be the great centre for post-graduate 


work, to which members of the medical profession should 


repaw when they can, and receive what no other city on 


: : : : ; ; ' 
the earth should so fully and easily be able to afford them. 
Sut, indeed, it has lone been and still is a reproach to 
London that its Incomparable wealth of what doctors 
, . } ’ : 
eall ** clinical material so larecly wast and that no 
post-graduate work 1 thy of its presti nad siz 
j do. in thi \ etropols Mh visit these 
A ? 1] 
American ado rs Wit l ! ( iVCSs, 
for ji ] VII's th ! ire ¢ ( ct. 
} 
‘ j te j « | ( t di I t\ eTe 
he the in leq ( if { \ th, 
my con yr VE CC 1 } of 
London id co net f of doctors 
4 s 1 ‘ 
ive) ile Don ’ \ \ ull rVing 
} } ‘ j ] i 
several Ou I ! y) ai Cd SO] uci 
sim i as this \ \ ford Loi has } r vet 
) it 1 hx cr] t j i ( it} oO}! il i a ive, 
41 ‘ 1 1 | \ s.> j ] 
copious, thatit should be. We stil lacl real University in 
this metropolis: for cxXamining and ranting degrees 
mi 
} j ] { { 1} 
are all very well, but t re very lar from tully embody- 
: ae ; : 4 
Ing the spint of a ( versity. Nor should the least 
} -onah « it « } } t} 1; ley ent 7 . 
poon of such a visit a ls be the development of a more 


eeneral desire for mongst medical 


po f raduate 
practitions rs this country. 
that 


organized for 
doctors should, as in ma 


don must really be 


pul It is utterly ridiculous that 


po 
i 


nv instances, be introduced to 


l 


new de velopm nts by patients who have read a medical 


article in the Press and then inquire about it ; and it is 


much worse than ridiculous that great and epoch-making 
e-prophylaxis of a vast range 


Mall 


discoveries, like the 1 

of disease, should remain unused in this country because 

the work ha ypens to have bec n don not 7 but inh the 
PI , 


United States and Switzerland. 


, c | 
Enough of such folly. Let us weleome our guests and 
. 1 , a | 
inspire ourselves with these words of Pasteur :— 
“Two contrary law m to be wrestling with each other 
nowadays the one, a law of blood and death, ever imagining 
new means of destruction and forcing nations to be canstantly 
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ready for the battlefield ; 


seourges which beset him. 
other the relief of humanity. 


and thousands of lives to the ambition of one. 


cure the sanguinary ills of the law of war; the treatment inspired 
by our antiseptic methods may preserve thousands of soldiers. 
Which of these two laws will ultimately prevail, God alone knows. 


But we may assert that 


And you, delegates from foreign nations, . . . you bring me the 
dleepest joy that can be felt by a man whose invincible belief is that 
science and peace will triumph over ignorance and war, that 
nations will unite, not to destroy, but to build, and that the future 
will belong to those who will have done most for suffering humanity.” 


* There are many events in the womb of time which 


will be delivered.” And these have now their natal 
hour. CRUSADER, 
OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH AT 
OXFORD 
[Not only af Oxford but at Cambridve a fashion has pread of 
condemning th study of pre-Chaucerian literature. Under 


vraduates and the perents of undergraduates naturally take a 


lively interest in this subject. The article below is 


spirited 
lefence of the established practice i 


|" has been contended that to compel the study of 
} 


‘ Enelish School ” 


vexatious, and 


we-Chaucerian literature in the 
at Oxford unprofitable. 
Those who hold this opinion argue that undergraduates 
are forced to waste their time in tedious and futile appli- 
cation to a language difficult and dead, and to texts 
of no literary merit; further, that these pursuits lead 
them ultimately into the arms of that Bedlam’s Procuress, 
Philology. Students, they assert, would gain. by ignor- 
ing Old and Early Middle English altogether, and by 
starting directly with Chaucer, the obseurities of whose 
dialect are not impenetrable, and the excellences of 
whose matter and stvle are admitted. 


is pedantic, 


The official disregard of these suggestions is not, as is 
commonly supposed, part of the natural pedantry of 
Dons, but is founded in the conviction that the objections, 
however plausible, to the study of our older literature 
draw their substance from fallacy and superstition. 

The charms of the Lady Philologia, her dangers and 
her delights, need not here be considered: compara- 
tively few lose their reason in a debauch of 
and mutations: and it 


umlaiile 
may be supposed that a 
sanity disordered by these weuld be disordered by any 
studies. 

But it is a superstition (and one of comparatively 
modern that nothing but 
appeals easily and at once to a student’s sensibility 


erowth) to suppos¢ what 
should be admitted to a curriculum. a fallaev to think 
that education can be achieved by climinating ** drudgery.” 
Indeed, it is only by 


‘drudgery ~ that adnan can reach 


the deep heart of his work. the real vitality of its interest ; 


cursory appreciation is worthless and superficial.  Idle- 
ness and inexactitude of thought, and a disposition to 
trust in those hopeless ‘ general impressions” of a 


period, must be the only outcome of a system that makes 
its only and perp tual joy il to the voluptuous love of 
“fine ps ssaves of easy reading : if it were not so. the 
*Enelish School ~ were casily 
1 ‘ { 


ous qi 


business of the accom 


plished by Ole commpendious antho sclected 
delicacies from. the 

But even so, 
to live by drudgery alone 


Imacine the ancie::t | 


ereat writers. 
students of Old Enelish are not asked 


for it is a further delusion to 


\ts init rior "ie hite rary inte i aI 


the other, a law of peace, work and 
health, ever evolving new means of delivering man from the 
The one seeks violent conquests, the 
The one places one human life 
above any victory, while the former would sacrifice hundreds 
The law of which 
we are the instruments seeks, even in the midst of carnage, to 


French science will have tried, by 
obeying the law of humanity, to extend the frontiers of life. 


——— 
Le 


to many of the more modern writings which nO one 
would dream of excluding from the syllabus. Anvon 
who has taken the trouble to read Beowulf will cogniz 
an economy and a proportion in it superior to thes 


in, say, The Duchess of Malfi, a presentation of liyiye 


characters, and a beauty of phrase not much, if at all 
inferior. If Laweman’s Brut is dull. what can be outs 
of Euphues? The Dunciad is too often a * Triumph oj 
Dullness *; and many students would agree with th 
verdict of Miss Thorpe in’ Northanger Abbey (if yes 
quite in the sense she intended) that Sir Charles Grandis 
is “an amazing horrid book.” 

But, as has been said, the intrinsic interest of any 


} 


0) 
piece of writing, or group of writings, has nothing to dy 
with its suitability for inclusion in the * Enelish School? 
syllabus. For if many books are dull and diflicult | 
themselves, none are not endowed with th 
their place in the evolution of our literature.  Sippos 
a student to be started at Chaucer: is he to ac 
him as a sudden emanation in the void, a poctic Firs 
Cause, the Adam of Enelish Poetry 2? And how 


to regard Langland, Chaucer's conte mporary, or to explaiy 


interest o 


ACCEPT 


Is 


the phenomenon of two such diverse styles, each perfec 
Plowman and Toil) 

It is not enough for him to be told that 
the former is the swan-song of a lone and moribund 
tradition into which he need not enquire, and the ltt 

a child of the Anglo-Norman manner, with Boccaccio 
for god-father, about whom he need not trouble his head 
And is he to remain ignorant of the fact that shorth 
before Chaucer, England produced a very perfect. but 
anonymous exponent of both these styles, who bequeathed 
The Pearl and Sir Gawain to the puzzlement and admir- 
ation of posterity ? 

But apart from the necessity for a student of English 
literature to have an understanding of its evolution 
(without which it is impossible for him to have any 
very valuable opinion on the merits of Chaucer-—or on 
those of the Sitwells, for that matter), it is necessary 
to offer his mind some exercise more intense than that of 
perusing texts in his own familiar tongue. The very 
ease of reading a modern (Jane Austen, for instance) 
lulls the faculty of critical awareness ; a syllabus which 
included nothing but 


in its kind, as appear in Piers 
and Criseyde ? 


easily intelligible texts would 


atrophy discrimination ; for those who are allowed to 


“settle én °s business ” by ignoring é:, are not fitted 
for greater matters. 

Slipshod work is the chief danger against which al! 
“Schools,” but particularly the “ English Schoo! 
have to contend. It is well known how easy it is to off 
plausible and even cestatic criticisms of books that hav 
not been read, and what facilities there are for imitating 
the rhapsodies of the Romantic Crities, without betraving 
fundamental ignorance. Old and Middle English off 
a training of conscientious work, and Dryasdust teaches 
his pupils to discriminate, and to fecl genuinely for th 
personal perspectives; and if the School of Knelish 
Language and Literature does not produce these qualities 
it may as well acquiesce at once in Pope's gloomy pr 
diction that “such as Chaueer is, shall Drvden be. 


N. €, 


CILINGES OF ADDRESS, 

Postal Subscribers who change their address, ov who whil 
travelling desire their coples of the paper to be sent to 
a temporary address, ave asked to notify the Sevcravor 
Office not later than the first post on Wednesday of each 
Notifications marked “Change of Address” on the 

should be sent to The Subscription Dept., the 
Specraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Weck, 


Cie lope 
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THE COTTAGE GARDEN 

COTTAGE garden. One’s mind wanders from 
L those unexpected little Edens in the vast heather 
stretches of Scotland, little enclosures with their thick 
fuchsia hedges, their thriftly little patches of kale and 
potatoes, their unequalled gooseberries and delightfully 
unexpected flower-plots to the sunuy cottage gardens 
of the home counties with their gnarled old apple 
trees, their wallflowers, marigolds and lilacs, the delicious 
warm perfume of the pinks and the drowsy hum of the 
pees; from the much loved little plots in the bleakest 
parts of the Yorkshire dales to the luxuriant bank- 
surrounded cottage gardens of Devonshire. To how 
many thousands of those who yearly go forth to the vast 
Dominions beyond the seas is “home” synonymous with 
a cottage and a cottage garden ? 

The cottage garden is an expression of the genius of 
our race—typically English and inimitable. As with 
the real old peasant handiwork no reproduction of it is 
satisfactory ; the foreigner, much as he admires it, 
cannot imitate it. No two cottage gardens are alike, 
for each bears the impress of its owner and in them 
plants succeed under conditions which are diametrically 


opposed to all the canons of scientific gardening. More- 


over, the cottager never regards his little plot of earth as 
a whole. Of ‘“ colour schemes” and such he has no 
conception. To him, every plant is a familiar friend, 


he knows them as individuals and understands their 


idiosyncrasies, but that his plants form part of a whole 
docs not occur to him, and one wonders to what extent the 
peasant appreciates the beauty of what he creates 
with such artless skill. For the cottage garden—alas, 


fast dying out now with the spread of suburbanism, 





: et oe wor chy © and innilar der h PC... 
competitive iower Snows ana Siniiar modern Horrors 


} 
h resemblance to the ordinary small garden 


bears as mue 


as a plece of old-fashioned chintz to a garish modern 
eretonne. The 
who comes of generations in close contact 
with the soil can create the inexplicable charm and the 


The colours 


small garden has a beauty of its own, 


but only one 
simplicity of the 
blend in a way that is as perfect as it is unreasonable ; 


genuine cottage garden. 
the flowers are arranged with an instinctive knowledge 
which civilization has almost killed in the majority of us. 
Stately lilies and Canterbury 
bells, marigolds, pinks and beans blend happily; the 
owner loves them all and the garden is pervaded with an 


cabbages, onions and 


atmosphere of placid contentment. 
feature—there are no 


in the cottage garden ; nothing 


There is ore remarkable 


© betwixt and betweens ” 
between the acknowledged sovereigns of the plant world 
and its humblest members. You will find roses and lilies 


with humble sweet-williams, pinks and walliiowers, 


hut ‘florists’ flowers’ you will not find. The true 
peasant has no knowledge of the latter and but little 
curiosity concerning them. Jndeed, he understands them 
as littl as he understands the middle class¢ In the 
world of humans he understands the aristocrat, who is 
more 1 rly akin to him than a member of any other class, 
lin his love of flo he shows the same mind. 
Moreo it is in cottage gardens that one lights on 
t] old favourites, which in spite ¢ { their beanty one so 
lv sees elsewhere. Red sage, for instance, is a lovely 
} t with its blue flowers and purplish leaves. LFormerly 
it was far more highly esteemed by cottagers than the 
en \ t nd there are parts of Sussex w! to this 
day a decoction made from the leaves is admimistered as a 
sovereign r¢ medy for whooping cough. The belief in 
the peculiar efficacy of reddish coloured leaves rather than 


, 7 +] — ! t ry ancient and 
recehh Varicty O1 The Sarit Pp me kb Very ancicht an 


probably dates back to the worship of Thor, red being 
his sacred colour. The sage recipes one finds in old 
cookery books are excellent. Joseph Cooper, who was 
cook to Charles I., gives a recipe for red sage cream made 
by boiling a quart of cream and adding thereto well 
pounded red sage leaves, a quart of canary, half a pound 
of sugar and a quarter of a pint of rose-water. Conserve 
of sage was made by pounding together a pound of sage 
leaves and a pound of sugar and leaving the mixture in 
the sun. Sir John Hill, the great herbalist in George IIT.’s 
reign, comments on the superior merit of red sage and 
adds :— 

“Sage properly prepared will retard that rapid progress of 
decay that treads upon our heels so fast in the latter years of life, 
will preserve the taculties and memory, more valuable to the 
rational mind than life itself without them; and will relieve that 
faintness, strengthen that weakness and prevent absolutely that 
sad depression of spirits, which age often feels and always fears, 
which will long prevent the hands from trembling and the eyes 
from dimness, and make the lamp of life, so long as nature lets 
it burn, burn brightly.” 

Fennel is another beautiful plant rarely seen in modern 
gardens, yet how attractive it is with its stately polished 
stems, feathery leaves and golden flowers. Formerly the 
seeds were coated with sugar and eaten like coriander 
In the Middle Ages this herb was largely used 
to make unsavoury food palatable and also as a corrective 


seeds. 


in dishes made with fish such as mackerel. In an 
Elizabethan still-room book entitled The Good Housewife's 


Jewell a decoction made from fennel is recommended 
7 ] be | 


nder. In Elizabethan and Stuart 


times this herb was also boiled and stewed as a vegetable 


‘for to make one s 


and made into an excellent sauce with gooseberries to 
serve with meat. 
Nor can it be forgotten that in the days when t! 


fashion raged for “ bedding out ” plants the cottager 


showed his instinctive good taste by ignoring them and 
continued to bedeck his little plot with phloxes, cdel- 
phiniums, pwonies and all the lovable old-fashioned 
favourites which were well-nigh banished from larger 
i} 


Elizabethan 


gardens. Again, like his ancestor, th 
cottager still has a great love for sweet-scented plants. 
Ilow seldom one sees lad’s love, bergamot, balm or evel 
sweet briar in large gardens, and yet what a joy they are 
to lovers of sweet scents. 

Only a tiny piece 


acottage garden. Itis one ofthe numerous compensations 


of earth can be transformed into 


for lack of this world’s goods. 
ELEANOUR Sixncitatr Roupe, 


MUSIC 


“ELEKTRA” 


On Wednesday, Mav 27th, Tristar and Isolde was eiven its 
Mme. Leider was the Isolde 


whom we have waited a vear to hear again. Her voice is 


second performance this scason. 


what in Germany they call a hohe dramatische sopre without 


ereat beauty in itself, it gives the highest possible effect to all 
the romantic gestures of the Wagnerian voice-line But i 

is her acting of the part that has earned her the title of a great 
Isolde. One has only to watch her hands to see the amount 
of variety she uses in her interpretation of the character's 
cmotional adventure. Jerr Soot is not an ideal Trislan, but 
he is a very adequ tind personable oi Ilis l ( 

singing in the Love Duet and hits rendering of the long delirium 
jin the third act showed that he was t oughly at home in the 
part. Mme. Olezewska was again anideal Bringane and Iferr 
List sang with distinction in the part of Ikting Mar! 

On Tuesday, May 26th, Strauss’ Elekira was given in this 
country for the first time since Sir Thon Beecham brought 
it here in 1910. It is one of the most dill Itofallo is to 
produce—tiring to the singers, the orchestra, the conductor, 
and the audience, and calling for an exceptional amount of 
first-class talent. Though it is short (lastimg only one hour 
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and a half) it is excessively sharp. On this occasion it had 
evidently been most carefully rehearsed, for the whole per- 
formance went with an air of completeness and assurance that 
is rarely seen on the operatic stage. SUI praise then is due to 
that astonishing conductor, Here Bruno Walter, for his 
masterly handling of the score. 

The thing that astounded me most about this ferocious 
work was its utter superiority to its forerunner, Salome. Tn 
that opera Strauss achieved nothing but an ornate porno- 
graph, poor in quality and indefinite in effect ; while hearing 
it we feel neither pity nor terror—only disgust at the com- 
monplaces of the music, the dull religiosity of the Jokanaa 


passages, and the coldness of Salome’s elaborate eestas ’. Tt in 


is a mass of what is vulgarly known as * splurge,” and the 
complexity of the music fails to move us because it is incom- 
pletely realized. he literary effects are plastered into the 
main texture like inept ornaments, instead of being woven, as 
in Elektra, into the web of the music itself. It was only whe 

Strauss had travelled a little further along the same road that 
he was able to achieve an extended picce of musical psychology 
as stupendous as the scene between Elektra and her mother 
(which was unfortunately cut in this performance). Moreover, 
the actual material -—the themes—of the later opera are in- 
trinsically more satisfying and mere subtle in their application 
than in Salome. ‘They are more pliable and seem to fit with 
a beautiful effortlessness into the texture of any given 
1: - ON 

The opening of the opera is admirable in its setting of the 
atmosphere in which the drama is to be played. The brutal 
bickering of the servant girls is over almost before it has 
begun; but, like a sudden blast of Mast wind in our faces, it 
prepares us to receive Elcktra’s passionate invocation to 
Agamemnon —a_ crescendo of embittered recollection that 
ends with 2a premonition of the climax of the opera. : 

Then comes a blot. The character of Chrysothemis, am 
coneecived by Hoffmanstahl and Strauss, is not credible, 
beeause it is summary. As a complete conirast to Elektra 
she is not acceptable, and her ougbursts of womantliness 
irritate us as much as they did her sister and for the same 
reason—because we do not believe in them. She is 
** operatic * in the worst sense, and it was not the fauit of 
Mme. Landwelir if she was unable to interest us in the music 
she sang. This scene and the sort of presto waltz in which 
Elektra trices to persuade her shrinking sister to help in the 
murder are the only false passages in the opera. Even so, 
Mme. Landwehr might have acted with more verve, and her 
knocking on the palace door after Elektra’s death was a very 
feeble affair in the circumstances. 

Herr Schorr was an exceptionally fine Orestes. His voice 
has the austere and solemn quality the réle demands, and his 
scene with Elektra was ravishingly beautiful, and his passage 
is the only occasion in the opera on which Strauss has allowed 
himself to show any tenderness in his music, and the result is 
proportionately successful. 


sp 
—— 


THE THEATRE 


A RUSSIAN “HEARTBREAK HOUSE? 


Su0u_p Tchehov's Cherry Orchard be played lightly, satirical: 
almost in the farcical manner? Mr. J. B. Fagan, producer 
of the version at the Lyric, Hammersmith, is for the moment 
explanatory chorus to * this great masterpiece of the theatre,” 
as William Archer once was to the successive profundities of 
Ibsen ; and he reminds us, in a note on the programme, that 
author saw drama turning into comedy, as the play took 
shape. . 
Nevertheless, in Mr. Fagan’s handling of it, it remains 
what perhaps it will always have to be, dreamy, drifting, 
against its background of symbolic poetry ; rather than ibe. 
alert, under the implied criticism of irony. Perhaps this 
impression is heightened by the dominating, yet passive, 
presence of Miss Mary Grey’s Madame Raneysky—a decorative 
Madonna, as she sits under a tree in the moonlight, or watches 
the dawn creep over her * tenderly ~~ loved blossoms. Miss 
Grey makes of this admirable character a woman rather like 
the heroine of The Darling. She misses the sentimental 
frivolity which—vanity excluded—brings the owner cf the 
cherry orchard nearer to Madame Arkadin of The Seaguil, 


poe poctizes ; she melancholizes her part. But no doubt 


even if the whole interpretation were more satirical, an 
English audience, believing in action, accustomed to a contlict 
of wills in the theatre, as in life, must always receive Thy 
Cherry Orchard as our determined moralist, Bernard Shaw, 
did ; seeing it as the display of another Heartbreak Hous 
the doomed home of adult infants whose dreams deserve to 
be forever unfuliilled. In England, in fact, we must have a 
moral. Yet I faney that Tehehoy conveys none. He saw, 
recorded, and was indulgent to the veulerie, the futility, of 
his creatures, as Dickens was indulgent to Micawber. Micaw- 
ber’s very phrase is there in the mouth of the rouble-borrowing 
Pishtchik-—** something will turn up”; and the youthful 
crities who acclaim Tchehoy and deride Dickens must hear 
the truth, which is that the English novelist, who so greatly 
influenced several of the Russians, has given Tchehov, too, 
his method of shaping secondary characters. Quite in the 
manner of Dickens, several of these people reiterate the tags, 
by which we identify them, whenever they open their mouths ; 
as, for example, the nearly imbecile Gayef maunders about 
billiards, or consumes caramels ; or as the blundering Epihodoy 
flits in and out with the trail of his * twenty-two misfortunes.” 
This is worth noting—what is condemned as * caricature” 
in Dickens is commended as the * strokes of a master hand” 
in Tchehoy. 

Dickens would have added the conflict of wills. Mr. 
Galsworthy would have seized upon the merchant peasant, 
Lopakhin, as the obvious means of marking a contrast, and 


It was during the murders (which Strauss has made almOxt « The Cherry Orchard, rewritten by an Englishman, becomes 


unbearably poignant) and in the scene with Aegisthus that 
Mme. Kappel (as Elektra) was at her best. At other moinents 
the orchestra was apt to drown her singing. But the 
exquisite irony with which she conducted her stepfather into 
the hands of the hidden murderers made us all shudder, and 
the dignity of her acting did much to dispel the unavoidable 
absurdity of the Death-Dance. 

But best of all was the performance of Mme. Olezewska as 
Klytemnaestra. Here [ have, so to speak, kept the phim for 
the end. T have only seen Mme. Lehmann’s Marschailin to 
equal, and nothing to surpass, this astonishing four de force. 
From the moment when she appeared at the window to the 
moment when she literally velled with triumph ia EKlecktra’s 
face she held me rigid with terror. The weight and corrup- 
tion of Klytemnaestra’s disease entered into her voice and 
made it heavy with a terrible. intense fear of death. She 
acted the whole scene with a sort of tragic brutality that was 
horrifying and at the same time beautiful. Dean think onty of 
the second act of Parsifal to equal this scene in its representa- 
tion of hatred and bitterness. The memory of it sent us cut 
of the opera-house shaking with fear at the potentialities ‘of 
hate and misery in human beings. And to do this, after all, 
is part of the aim of tragedy. 


EpWaArD SACKVILLE ie 


The Skin Game; an exactly similar theme—the landowners, 
the “county,” invaded by the speculative builder and _ the 
industrial advance. Or, in Lopakhin, again, we might have 
had a type like the predatory birds of prey in Henri Beeque’s 
Corbeaux. Surely he will be the hard stone thrown in to 
ripple the stagnant surface? Tchehov will have none of 
it. Efe muddles, he bhirs Lopakhin. He defines him clearly 
enough; then avoids him: lets him escape; infeets him 
with the ambiguity of the others. 

'frue Lopakhin manages to buy the cherry orchard : so 
far he fulfills his predestined dramatic function. But so 
great a breach of the Russian convention of passivity inebriates 
him. One fecls that he is not used to these bold strokes ot 
speculation, and, in the drawing-room of the woman he 
admires and loves, “as though she were his own kin.’ he 
stumbles in a brutal sort of triumph. Yet Madame Ranevsky 
likes him, respects him: he respects and likes Barbara, he 
adopted daughter, who is «at least domestically efficient : 
jurbara likes him; people talk of their marriage. Madam 
Raneveky ostentatious!y leaves them together. A crucial 
scene? No; the typical Tehchovian avoidance of a scene 
Soth hesitate: Lopakhin stares out of the window: h« 
says nothing. Why?) We can only guess. And that indeed 


is what this play of “atmosphere,” of vague suggestions, 
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must finally be called) -a comedy of guesswork, in which 
characters, though separately defined with an accuracy 
truce. we suppose. to Russian originals, are never confronted, 
scareely related, but left soliloquising, murmuring to thems 
selves. while the beautiful orchard/ 
of their early dreams falls under the strokes of realitv, and 
Perhaps, as Gaev 


oblivious of one another : 


with it disappear their faint desires. 
discovers. they are happier for the release. The orchard was 
a reproach to their torpor. It gave them something to 
sreserve. something to protect. It was therefore an incite- 


ment to effort. Without it they can abandon themselves 


finally to inertia. They ean henceforward regret it sentimen- 
tally. as men regret lost vouth feeling that it was taken 


trom then by 1); stiny. R. , 3 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 


To the Editor of lhe SPECT TA ror. | 
Sin. Since mv last letter the sueeessive deaths of Lord 
Curzon and Lord Milner (who was expected to have succeeded 
Lord Curzon as our Chancellor) have deprived not only 
Oxford but the Empire of two illustrious Jeaders. It is 
commonly thought that the office of Chancellor of the Univer- 
but this 


opinion is false. as all know who have held office here. Tt is, 


sity is a sinecure, a mere auementation of honour : 
in fact. a position of the greatest delicacy, where strength and 
tact are indispensable : and because of this the loss of Lord 
Curzon and of Lord Milner is all the more to be regretted. 
Senior Common Room opinion has been a little exercised in 
preparing for the clection which must ensue : but divergences 
ol political opinion seem not to affeet the issue seriously, 
which is a happy augury of the result. Junior Common 
Rooms are largely indifferent to the matter: undergraduates 
have no vote, and will in any case be satisfied, whoever is 
Chancellor. for the interference of a Chancellor in University 
affairs is of so esoteric a kind that none but those concerned 
know of it. 
Ihights. Cricket, and Final Tonour Schools for the under- 
evaduate-in-the-street to bother with la haute politique. Men 


In any case the Summer Term is too busy with 


in ticir Jast vear are this moment crouching fe verishly over 
their books, against the first and second year background of 
frivolity. ‘There are those who find it possible to combine 
rowing and dancine with examinations. and the ~ all-round 
Ivan seems now to be the rule rather than the exception. 
One-sided enthusiasts still exist. of course, and the intellectual 
Who knows not whether there be any Kights can still) be 
paralicled by the truculent. beef-steak fellow, roaring on the 
tow-path, and incapable of thought except in terms of the 
“wet-bob™ is not the boastful, 


1 should be surprised if there 


river: but the average 
brainless Philistine of Fiction : 
were Jess than three Scholars in anv average College Boat. 

The weather has been almost mild cnough to tempt us up 
to the Parks to watch the ericket: but it is a little chilly to 
sit about on grass, and there is no security against sudden 
showers : at the beginning of the term we were almost nightly 
visited by thunderstorms —but after a week or so these left 
us with a climax of valedictory peals and flashes. 

Music is still fashionably (and, [ believe, genuinely) appreci- 
ated. as the number and exeecllence of Kights Week Concerts 
attest. Such and Ravel seem to be the most cultivated of 
the Gods: Brahms and Beethoven are climbing back into 
César Franck is generally esteemed above cither of 
Strauss has a vogue, 


favour 
these. but DT hear littl of Waener: 
thanks to the gramophone: in our classical mood Taydin 
is preferred to Mozart : DT record here the impressions of niany 
conversations. 

We are always hearing that the art of conversation is dead : 
however. luncheon-parties still echo with neat sallies of personal 
malice. which, sinee the War. have been the coin of gossip 
and the passports to social success. Psycho-analysis as a 
Staple of conversation is less popular than formerly, and 1 
Should say that next to chatter about our absent friends, 
Metaphysics, Musie and the Cinema are the most usual topies ; 
but everything has to be conveyed with some innuendo of 
raillery, for there is no taking oneself seriously. Here, I 


understand, we differ from Cambridge. When the "Call to 
Action” was trumpeted through the Times, we behaved much 
in the same way as before: [ heard very little comment one 
way or the other. Newspaper controversies do not seem to 
fasten upon the undergraduate mind ; [have not, for instance, 
heard a syllable about Mr. Epstein’s new sculpture. Men 
go to the J. C. R. after breakfast and glance at the news, 
whether it be cricket, the Derby. or the state of the French 
Cabinet, but unless they are preparing speeches for the Union, 
they appear to be indifferent. The furious excitement which 
raged among us in the happy days of annual General Elections 
has subsided in the ensuing tranquillity. 

The observations that an individual can make on so large 
and complex a Society as Oxford cannot pretend to infalli- 
bility of generalization : so T may be wrong in thinking thal 
apathy to public affairs is characteristic : but it seems to be 
so. No matter what Sosthenes is scourged, Gallio remains 
unmoved, The religious life of the University, for instance, 
though invigorated by certain groups of enthusiasts, is notice- 
ably weak: of the enthusiasts perhaps it would be true to 
say that the High Chureh party leads by a short head, but 
there are no laree attendances. ¢ xcept in College Chapels ; 
and these are compulsory. 

Formal Christianity which is assumed at school, becomes 
open. for the first time, to private investigation at the University, 
and sinee no one is positively required to investigate it, many 
allow the whole matter to lapse fron: the circle of their ideas 
and content themselves with home-made * ethical codes.” 

It remains for me to thank vour correspondent who replica 
to my Jast letter for assuring me that the Roebuck Hotel 
never was a thing of beauty, and that in any case its substitu- 
tion by Woolworth’s Stores was safe, under the aesthetic 
guidance of the Corporation. Meanwhile Oxford ts inereasingls 
hemmed in by repulsive giant gas-works : but there still is 
a spot on Headington Hill from which nothing but the ancient 
Citv can be seen. Thither go in sentimental mood. Tam, 
Sir, & 

Your Osxsvorp Correseonvent’, 


PRETORELA IN 
DOGMA 


BISHOP OF 
DEFENCE OF 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.! 


Sik, In the course of a long journeys from Pretoria L have 
somchow lost a recent copy of the Spectator, which [ lad 
kept because the first of a series of articles on George Fox 
had stirred my soul. But DT remember enough of the article 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey to set me writing here in this 
distant and lonely mission-station. 

The article is representative of inuch which we clergy have 
to accept at the hand of the great British weeklies on the 
evreat issues of life. Since L came to take an interest in the 
thines of religion, L can scldom remember reading anything 
in. sav, the Spectator, the Nation, the New Statesinan, on a 
religious subject— save vour generous and welcome tribute to 
Donald Hankey's Student in trims —but it was characterized 
by a strange. superior, baftiling remoteness from the realities 
of human existence. 

Thus, in the article T refer to George Fox is culogized for the 
two respects in Which he ts depicted as being at one with the 
namely. the rejection of dogma. and the 


lias 


Christianity of Jesus 
rejection of ritual. There was a third respect, but it 


escaped ine. But two sulle 


Is there some spell in the merce word dogma that it’ throws 
eminent men suchas vou into the pathological frame of mind ? 
Whatis dogma’ It is a witness.in communicable statement, 
fo the truth of the nature of thines which environ us, It is 
such truth for lack of which our whole civilization is in peril 
of collapse. As has been well said (by Dr. Hoge in The 
International Review of Missions, January, 1925, writing on 
Dr. Schweitzer's Christianity and the Religions of the World): 
* Civilization, according to Dr. Schweitzer, is in imminent peril 
of final collapse. It is in peril because it possesses no 
seriously thought-out view of life and of the world, no 
rationally grounded faith, and because in consequence it 
lacks moral depth and encrey . . . If civilization is something 
fundamentally ethical, then its maintenance and development 
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depend on the depth and fervour of our morality. Now, for 
its full vigour, as Dr. Schweitzer rightly insists, morality needs 
a cosmic motive. If we are to be not only deeply in carnest 
about our ideals, but also nobly (instead of pig-headedly) 
enthusiastic in their service in face of every obstacle, we 
need to feel certain that they are no mere private dreams of 
our own, nor even merely ideals characteristic of the human 
species, but that they are somehow vested in the universal 
nature ofthings. Weneed to be supported by a conviction that 
service of these ideals is precisely what the whole cosmic motive 
demands of us, and that our loyalty or disloyalty to them is 
a matter of moment not to ourselves alone, nor to our com- 
munity, nor to the human race, but to the universe. For this 
reason ethical thought, wherever it has been profound, has 
sought to ground morality in some philosophical conception 
of the relation between human conduct and alternate 
reality.” 

Now go to the Sermon on the Mount, that depository 
of the religion of Jesus to which the despisers of dogma would 
ever have us turn. They would scem to suppose that there 
we find no trace of the abhorred thing. Truly it seems 
extravagant to say that Jesus was philosopher, metaphysician 
or theologian. But what's in these names? Whatever is 
in them, it is glaringly evident (except to minds spellbound at 
the very sound of the word dogma) that Jesus’ ethical teaching 
is saturated through and through with convictions about the 
ultimate nature of things. It is ethical teaching rooted, and 
explicitly rocted, in dogma. What dogma? The dogma of 
the Fatherhood of God. The Sermon delineates the practical 
results which flow from the acceptance of the truth that 
at the heart of things is Ife Whom we may call Father : and, 
more. that this is a Fatherly scheme of existence. ** Here is 
the truth,” 
“on which vou must build life. Build on the corollaries of 
the Fatherhood of God, build on love, build on forgiveness, 
build on selfless co-operation for the common good— build 
so and you build on reality; you build on the rock. But 
build on hate, build on greed, build on revenge, and vou build 
on sand ; and down your building will crash when the river is 
in spate and beats upon it.” 

Do you reply : “ Ah, the Fatherhood of God! That's com- 
mon ground ; that’s agreed. It is self-evident ” ? 


says Jesus, with uncompromising dogmatism, 


If you do, then where on earth have you been living in a 
generation on whom the ends of the world have come? Is 
not this assumption, that the main great verities of life are self- 
evident and in need of no defence or championship—is not 
this just what is pathetic in Victorian thinking? Man after 
man in that age thought and wrote as though all the structure 
of Christian doctrine could be jettisoned and yet the world 
would be left in calm and self-evident possession of the truths 
that really matter—a solid theistic basis for accepted ethical 
propriety. But has any assumption been less verified by the 
history of the world since?) Even Henry Sidgwick saw through 
it in mid-Victorian days. See his letter ([ cannot quote it 
being in the back-veldt) to Tennyson on In Memoriam, in 
which he weleomes the expression in that poem of pain of 
mind about ultimate things. tle describes how men like 
himself had been engaged in the endeavour to release the truth 
of theism from the superstitious clutches of historical religion, 
only to find themselves in a life-or-death battle with atheistic 
science. 

And—quite apart from Victorianism— if we take a wide view 
of human history can we say that the Fatherhood of God 
is a truth self-evident to man? Was it so to the acute minds of 
Greece and Rome ? Did Aeschylus assume it?) Did Lucre. 
tius rest upon it? Is it the safe stronghold of the souls of 
Indians—of those men who, with a recklessness singularly 
foreign to the Spectator, will repose on the edges of swords, 
if haply, by savage mortification of the body, they make to 
attain peace with the One? Listen to Mogg again : ** Indian 
thought pursued another track (other than the path chosen 
by Chinese ethical thought. in the endeavour to ground ethics 
on the truth of ultimate reality) ; so far from finding themselves 
spiritually at home in the immediate or workaday world, 
the souls of the Vedante sages felt it unsatisfying and alien. 
Believing that the real must be also the satisfying, they refused 
to acquiesce in the seeming reality of the actual, and entered 
on the mystical quest for an Absolute of a kind not only 
super-scnsuous but intellectually unknowable.” Wenee the 





consistent falling away of the soul of India into pessimisn, 
its pathetic thirst for extinction and for escape from « world 
too bad for God to be good. 

But why go so far afield ? Was the truth of the goodness of 
God—of His Fatherhood—self-evident as we peered over the 
parapets into the shambles of No Man’s Land, where the 
barely recognizable remains of beautiful boys hung derelict 
on the wire entanglements ? Is it obvious at the other end 
of the Bridge from the Spectators office? Is it obvious in 
Waterloo Bridge Road or in the kennels of the Now Cut» 
Why, tears or laughter spring out at this strangely in-cnsible 
coolness of high-brow journalists—when the world around 
them is, ina great measure, in a mortal grapple with pessimisn 
What reply is forthcoming from you to the starkly-candiq 
conclusions of Bertrand Russell (in his Free Mais Worship 
in his Philosophical Essays), that man can only build a tem 
porary building for his soul on the foundations of an ultimate 
despair ? 





And, to get closer to grips with Christian dogma, whic 
after all, is the habitual target of those who would fling douma 


, 


away—was it enough for Jews to speak, however dogniitically, 
about the Fatherhood of God ? Witness the Gospels, at every 
pose of them, that it was not. The message was beautiful, 
but it was, in its fullness, beyond all receiving. It was too 
good to be true. fence the issue of the Teacher's life ina 
dving for the truth of that which He had taught. And so 
comes Calvary and its crass darkness, wherein there quivers 
one single and supreme issue, once and for all raised, name 


’ 
whether optimism or pessimism is ultimate : whether the last 
word is with God and goodness, or with a blind, brutal and 
morally indifferent reality. 

And supposing out of the Death, nevertheless, there did 
break the verification of the truth declared and died for by 
Jesus : supposing the Cross, which had epitomised ali t! 
engenders cynicism and despair, was, nevertheless. carried 
out into anearly hopeless world, as itself the laying ha t the 
ultimate mature of things—as itself the revelation of the 


Fatherhood of God. In supposing that— and few but an idiot 


or a German professor can deny it —will anvone say that the 
Gospel so given is not the subject for dogmatic witness ? 
Is the good news of the Love of God, quand meme, to be com- 
municated by a wink? Is it to be shared by a shak ft] 

hands ? Is it not imperatively to be announced in clearest 


} 


and firmest statement, even though every statement is 
inadequate to the depths of its truth 
you mein.) And as for George Fox. 


(Perhaps that is what 
I think the plain truth 
is that he was so drenched in current, long-accepted dogmas, 
that he could easily delude himself into thinking he could 
do without it. | 


IIe was, after all. a Biblical man. But the 
Bible for him was, whether he acknowledecd it or not. just 
all a-ooze with the unquestioned dogma of God revealed in 
Christ. 

the Word of God. Tle was, in a word, able to live off the capital 
of dogmatic evangelical tradition. low radically different 
things are to-day ! 
reverence before the spiritual witness of the Friends. But 


It was for him, as it was till recently for most people, 


No one (certainly not T) but would bow ir 


that they have been able to make a certain abstraction of a 
great element in Christianity, namely, the Inner Light or the 
Spirit of God in us, and at the same time throw overboard (or 


well nigh do so) the rest, is, on a wide view, but an accident 
attributable to the presence assured them of the fuller witness of 


the rest of Christendom. 
can live on the body of Ilis true Christianity. 


To put things nastily, many para: ites 
Taking things 


in a general view, I think it hardly contestable that, with the 


Bible not standing to-day by virtue of its own marked authority, 
with no agreed consensus of men about the first and the last 


things, the Gospel of God cannot (for long) be upheld in any 


ereedless silence, however beautiful or solemn, but must be 
the treasure offered to and guarded for the world by resolute 
thinking and fearlessty outspoken championship— by do 
wit. 

Dogmatic disqui+ 
sitions on the subject of how many angels can dance on the 
irritating and frivolous. 
tical mind is (who will deny ?) capable of dogmatic bigotry and 
of arrogance in the face of that which is in the end never finally 
searchable. But to say that we should fling dogma out is, 
I plead, Dear Sir, allied to lunacy. As well might we propose 
to walk without a backbone, Granted a plenitude of bad 


Doubtless there is dogma and dogma. 


rir) } a 
me ccc Se 


point of a needle are 
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the need for good yet 1% mains good dogma and 


dogma, 
mor t it. 
I have left myself no space to treat of ritual. 


avain, rude questions rise in the mind. Has the Editor of the 


But here, 


Sp or such ashe, noritual in the home at Christmastime ? 
Is there no customary, loved and familiar way of c¢ lebrating 
birthdays with him and his ? Or is all done in formless and 
* purely spiritual” silenc And if so, what pathes for the 


children, if such there are But, supposing God did, in the 


fullness of time, consummate His whoie purpose of goodness 
in His world, by living a human life hall there be no way, 
ordered, beloved, familiar, of celebrating Bethlehem ? Shall 


there be no family ceremony when there is a coming together 
to celebrate 
And is not life inseparable from ritual ? 


that death and triumph over death ? 
Do vou eat ina 


ccrtain ordered manner? Do you lift your hat to ladies ? 
Do you uneover when * God save the King” is played ? 
Or do vou live a bodyless, formless existenec, merely “in 
the sy t t 

y there is bad ritual. But as with dogma, ritual is a 
necessi and what is wanted is good ritual and more of it. 


There is no econvineing sien that the Christian religion or human 
The Friends have their own 
very characteristic ritual. Only it is suited to few. It 
is klom congenial to “ the wayfaring man though fool.” 


nature either can do without it. 


It is no accident at all that the Friends are something of an 
| spiritual aristocracy. By contrast the ritual which 
most meets and satisfies the average man is strong and rich 
and authoritative. It is Catholic. enough 
just sheer humanity in old John Morley, for all his rather 
Jofty detachment from his kind, to make him curious—-do 
you ember ?—to go off with Algernon West, when they 
Ww at Cannes with Mr. Gladstone, to ‘ hear Mass.”°— 
Ta Sir, &e., NEVILLE PRETOR. 


Ss fuenstine’s Mission, Penhalonga. Southern Rhodesia. 


There was 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LICENSED VICE AT SINGAPORE 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Si One of the legitimate and apparently reputable pursuits 
in Singapore to-day is that of brothe!-keeping. It is estimated 
that there are in that city over 500 brothels (of which 300 
od registered, and some 200 are “ sly ~ or unregistered), 
anil veral streets are given over entirely to’ this trade. 
Rickshaws ply between the wharf and these houses; the 


rickshaw coolies meet passengers shouting the names of the 


special streets and take British sailors and others landing at 
Singapore straight to these places. The Chinese gir!s 


ploved in the registered brothels are, for their protection, 


M ewed by the Secretary for Chinese Affairs or his repre- 
sentative and are asked their age and whether it is with their 
houses. They then 


consent that they are entering thes 


receive their certificate together with detailed instructions 
a the house and even as to the landing on which they are 
to work. 

in all these circumstances it is hardly surprising to learn 
that venereal disease is rampant in the Colony, not only 
anong the native population, but among Europeans ;_ so 
bad had the state of affairs become in 1928 that the Govern- 
mont of the Straits Settlements appointed a Committee to 
investicate and report on the whele matter. This Com- 
mitt luly reported, and the Legislative Council of the Straits 
Settlements has submitted to the Colonial Office a draft 
Ril embodying the proposals of the Committee, which include 
t following recommendations : 


1. Phe licensing and registration of all brothels by a Govern- 
nient oflicial to be called * The Controller.” 





2. All prostitutes to be licensed and submit to weekly 
examination 

Diseased prostitutes to be notified and at once to leave 

t brothel: to have their licence withdrawn and to ccase 
Practising prostitution. 

i teport stat that practically every prostitute in the 

( liseased An inevitable consequence, if the reecom- 

ns of the ¢ were to be adopted, uild be 

“ous supply of uninfected women through schemes 


of procuration. The idea of an organized traffic in women 


on such a seale, for which the British Government could not 
avoid responsibility, must give pause even to the school of 
thought which deems a prostitute community to be a necessity. 
Possibly with this in mind, Dr. Rattray suggests in an appendix 
to the Report that prostitutes should not be completely cured 
ly cured, in which state they would 
be reinfected. It 
sh Government giving its 


of syphilis, but only parti: 


Pe | 
not infect men and would not themselves 
| 


is difficult to imagine 7 





sanction to such a disgusting and inhuman proposal, even 
if it were not almost impossible to know how leng such cases 
would remain non-infeetious. It should be noted that at 
least three of the five doctors of which. with a Civil Servant 
as Chairman, the expert committee consisted, were ardent 
* Reeulationists.’ Only doctors were called as witnesses, 
and, apparently only Regulationist doctors. The contrary 
View was not represented either on or before the committee, 


and the Report is therefore an entirely one-sided document, 
ppotnted a Social Ilygiene Advisory 
r the draft Bill submitted by the Straits 


Settlements Government, and I have ventured to bring these 


The Coionial Oifice has 
Committee to consics 
facts to the notice of your readers with a view to obtaining 
some expression of public opinion, and in the hope that some 
qualified person who is acquainted with the facts concerning 
the failure of all forms of Regulation both in Europe and in 
the East will represent that point of view before the Advisory 
Committee, and if necessary press the matter further with 
the Colonial Office direct.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dororuy BaLrour o1 

31 Bedford Gardens, W.8 


SU RLEIGH, 


[Lady Balfour of Burleigh’s letter convinces us that a most 
careful examination of this subject is necessary. We are 
vrateful to her for the high public spirit she has shown in 
tackling this question. There are dangers in the methods 
proposed at Singapore and, as she says, Great Britain could 
not evade responsibility for anything discreditable. We 
do not want anything to happen at all comparable with that 
system in Hong Kong under which adopted Chinese girls 
were really turned into prostitutes though they were said 
to be acting only as domestic servants. The circumstances 
of Hong Kong are, of course, widely different from those of 
Singapore, and the necessity of respecting Chinese custom 
could always be pleaded there for a policy of compliance. 
Indeed the 


action was forced on the British authorities by a gallant 


traffic was not seriously taken in hand until 


young naval oflicer who risked his whole career in the cause. 
But though we are anxious for everything to be done at 
Singapore that humanity, wisdom and justice require, we 
must make it clear that we are not opposed on principle to 
the responsible authorities taking such action as is proved 
to be necessary for the preservation of the public health, 
We cannot agree with those who say that the authorities 
should never associate themselves with preventive measures 
because they would be recognizing and sanctioning vice. 
We hold that it is a wrong in itself to allow terrible diseases 
to spread and to scourge innocent posterity for generations 


to come.—-Eb. Spectator.| 


IRELAND AFTER SIX YEARS 
[To the Editor of the SrecTatTor.] 

Sir.—-Your correspondent, “ Thirty Years Reader,” in his 
desire to indict the Government of the Irish Free State, 
is guilty of a number of inaccuracies. 

.. The terms given by the Free State Land Act are fifteen 
years’ purchase, not * from ten to twe lve.” 

”. No definite terms of purchase were given by previous 
Land Acts. Twenty yea 
about twenty years ago, but in any comparatively recent 


‘s purchase was sometimes obtainable 


sales the terms have ranged between seventeen and cighteen 
years’ purchase. 

3. No © War appreciation ” 
* upright England. The Land Act of 1881 provided for a 
periodical revision of rents, but between 1914 and 1921, 


has ever been recognized by 


the Irish Land Commission (which was under the control of 
a British Chief Secretary) did not increase rents. 

t. The 25 per cent. deduction from outstanding arrears 
is not deducted to pay the 
tu the tenants, such as is often made voluntarily by landlords 


cost of collection, but is an allowance 
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when times are hard, and weather conditions unfavourable. 
Having regard to the difficulty of collecting rent in the last 
two or three years in Ireland, I personally am thankful to 
get 75 per cent. of my outstanding arrears, and am grateful 
to the Free State Government for relieving me of the odium 
of collection, legal proceedings, &e. But some people are 
never satisfied.--I am, Sir, &e., AGRIPPA. 


EVANS AND 
COURT 
[To the Editor of the Specrxvonr.] 

Sin,— I could wish that in the notice of Mr. Roscoe's History 
of the Prize Court your reviewer had found space to pay a 
tribute to the services of Sir Samuel Evans in the field illus- 
trated by Lord Stowell a century earlier. His eager grasp of 
principles and the clear-sighted industry with which he 
pursued their adjustment to modern conditions won the 
admiration of all who heard his decisions, and having regard 
to the much greater complexity which attended the adminis- 
tration of prize law in his day, I believe his work was in no 
sense inferior to that of his great predecessor. 

As an instance of his indefatigable zeal to put himself in 
touch with Admiralty practice, I remember his telling me that, 
on appointment to the Presidency of the division, he hardly 
knew a ship's stem from its stern, and he therefore proceeded 
to take a trip to Gibraltar in a P. and O. liner and spent the 
whole time on the bridge, so as to familiarize himself with the 
terminology of the cases with which he would have to deal.— 
l am, Sir, &c., 


SIR) SAMUEL THE PRIZE 


Atmeric FirzRoy. 
Frogmore Park, Blackwater, Wants. 


DEBT REDEMPTION 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,— In his article of May 23rd Mr. St. Loe Strachey says 
that ** we must pay our debts to the Jast farthing and carry 
out our contracts to the letter.” Later he says: “ But how 
about the contractual sinking funds and the promises to repay 
in full at fixed dates ? Maintain our promises to the letter,” 

I agree that some holders would be willing to bargain about 
the repayment in full at dates agreed, but in view of the con- 
tractual sinking funds it would be helpful if he could explain 
how we should be able to * substitute a charge of £6,000.000 
a year under a scientific sinking fund for a delirious debt re- 
demption allotment of £50,006,000 a vear.” 

From the figures made public it appears that the £50,000,000 
eontains at least the following items :-— 

£14,000,000 statutory and contractual sinking fund for 
the 3) per cent. Conversion Loan: this is prae- 
tically a perpetual stock and the seheme would 
bring negligible relief. 

£1,000,000 for capital repayments of existing terminable 
annuities, 

£5,000,000 as the equivalent of $21,000,000 contracted to 
be paid to the U.S. Government: this could not be 
modified. 

£7,000,000 for various bonds tendered under contract in 
payment of Death Duties at face value: such large 
blocks of Victory Bonds, &c., have been bought for 
this specific purpose that you would have to make 
similar provisions. 

£2,250,000 statutory and contractual provision for 
annual Victory Bond drawings : a diminishing item 
oe of special interest on which you would save 
ittle. 

2,500,000 statutory and contractual sinking fund for 

4 per cent. Funding Loan: here again you would 
save little. 

No doubt there is also some provision against any possible 
ealls on the statutory and contractual Depreciation Fund of 
the 5 per cent. War Loan. It is not clear, therefore, in view 
of these figures, how Mr. Strachey would propose to escape 
from providing £44,000,000 out of the £59,000,000.—I am, 
Sir, <c., PUZZLED. 

[I am afraid in my attempt to be concise T failed to make 
my meaning clear. I assumed that the addition of one-tenth 


of a £ per cent. which I proposed should be given to the nation’s 
creditors, if they agreed to the turning of their perpetual 
annuities into hundred-year annuities, would be generally 
accepted, as that offer is ome very favourable to the State 


creditor. The mechanism would be an Act of Parliament 
empowering the ‘Treasury to issue terminable stock bearing 
interest at, say, 4} per cent., and to exchange it against 
the existing perpetual annuities in such amounts as would 
ensure an inerease of annual interest equal to one-tenth of 
a £ per cent. The Act would authorize trustees and al 
public and corporate bodies to make the exchange. It ig 
possible, of course, that there might be a combined move. 
ment of the State creditors to defeat the scheme proposed, 
but I doubt it. I hope later, when Lord Colwyn’s Com. 
mittee reports, to deal with the whole subject in detail, 
The proposal which I made before that Committee is reported 
in the Times of Wednesday, June 3rd, page 9—J. Sr. Lox 
STRACHEY.] 
MOROCCO 
[To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 

Sir,— Your issue of May 30th contains some strong statements 
about the attack on the French in Morocco by the Riffs, but 
are you so sure that the attack was unprovoked? As [| 
understand the matter it is this. 

The Riffs were nearly exhausted by a desperate effort to 
defend themselves against the Spaniards, who have made 
entirely unprovoked and unjustifiable endeavours to subdug 
this brave and independent people. The French then ad- 
vanced their troops into the territory of the Riffs, and now 
are careful enough to inform the world that they have been 
attacked by these people. Of course, the French can subdue 
them if they try, but when they are subdued the French 
will hold the whole of Morocco right up to the Mediterranean, 
and the British Empire will no longer dominate the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The British Foreign Office for the last twenty 
years has taken its instructions from France. That may, or 
may not, be a very wise policy. When the French guns com- 
mand the Straits of Gibraltar it may, or may not, be wise for 
us to continue to hold Malta, Cyprus, Egypt and Palestine, 
but no doubt those who decline to say a single word in defence 
of our only friends, the Riffs, have carefully considered these 
questions.—I am, Sir, &e., ARNOLD Lupton, 

7 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1. 


JAPAN'S HELP IN THE WAR 

[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir,—General W. II. Grey seems to overlook the fact that 
Japan had an old seore to pay olf against Germany and that 
the War afforded her a very favourable occasion for doing so. 
Iler services, considerable as they were, were amply repaid by 
her territorial gains. In another direction, Japan seized the 
opportunity of the War to take steps which were certainly not 
dictated by any regard to her Ally’s interests 
twenty-one demands upon China. 

Why the Japanese should consider themselves, 
Singapere, the natural protectors of our Fastern posses- 
sions,’ I am unable to conceive. The chief reason for 
Singapore is Australia, and the exclusion of the Japanese from 
the Dominion is regarded by them—not entirely without 
excuse—as an insult as well as an injury. 

Florence. Fierrwoop CHipect, 


the notorious 


* without 


Tam, Sir, &c.. 


THE PROPOSED “STAG HUNT” AT 


WEMBLEY 
[To the Editor of the Serncrxror.} 
Sm,—Wembley’s repeated lapse into barbarism in its provision 
of amusement for the public makes those who set a value on 
educative influences very graye. Last year there was Rodeo, 
this year there is to be a Stag Hunt. Of course, we are 
promised no cruelty (some people of veiled intelligence thought 
even Rodeo not cruel !), but we are also promised thrills of an 
intense order. To climinate all risk and all cruelty in a 
thing of this kind might be to eliminate most of the thrill. 
Even were it possible to do away with actual terror and pain. 
always bearing in mind that in the animal as in the human 
kind suffering is mental as well as physical, the suggestion of 
the whole performance must be one of cruelty and blood- 
thirst, and so is educatively unsound and such performance 
unfit for public display. 
increased insensitiveness to the feelings of animals may be 


Far-reaching consequences — in 


followed, logically enough, by a less fine regard for the claims 
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of human beings not fortunately protected in life. Cannot an 
Imperial Exhibition do better than to provide public amuse- 
ments that 
general humanity ? 

Few people. especially, 
untouched. This Stag Hunt will be an uncdifying spectacle. 
Why do we have Animal Welfare Week, R.S.P.C.A. pictures, 
kindness to animals in our and 

leader on the 


may well be 


voung ones look on at such things 


and addresses on " schools 
elsewhere, the Times coming out with a fine 
lationship of mea 
toc these 
highly moral influences by the introduction of actually and 
It would be greatly to the credit 


of the Wembley amusement authorities if they were to with- 


advantages of an increasingly humane re 


to animals, if Wembley is to be allowed ninteract 


suggestively cruel shows 7 


draw this objectionable Stag flunting episode in the interests 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


Wd. 


of public and animals alike. 


30 Queens Road, Bayswater. ApA PooLe. 


TREATMENT FOR THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES 


| To the Editor of the Sev.crxror.| 


MEDICAL 


Sir.—Tfaving missed my Spectator for a couple of weeks — 
a void only to be filled by the back 
have not until to-day seen Sir Robert Usher's letter in the 
issue Of May 16th. Miss 
onthe middle Classes and the need of hospitals for those classes, 
his letter informed your readers of the Queen Mary Nursing 
Home in Edinburgh having been founded by public subserip- 


reading numbers — [ 


Prompted by Kingston's articles 


tions. 

Last week, in this city, 
of the public and formally opened a similar private nursing 
home, It is a magnificent building in a quiet street which 
has been acquired, reconstructed and equipped for its purpose 
by one of Leicester's most honoured citizens, Mr. T. Fielding 
Like the Edinburgh home it provides accom- 
such 


there was handed over for the use 


Johnson, J.P. 
modation for about fifty patients at moderate charges ; 
charges as will, it is intended, pay the working expenses of the 
place and no more. The founder of this beneficent institution 
was for many years the chairman of the local infirmary, and 
in that capacity became impressed with the lack of such 
provision for those who are able and willing to pay moderate 
Tees. 
have The hospital is equipped with the 
latest appliances known to medical science. All this has been 
done by the generosity of onc man, who has been too modest 
to make known the total cost, but it is believed to be not less 
than £50,000. The opening of the home has been hailed 
by the medical profession of the town and county. So in- 
spiring an example of philanthropy deserves to be more than 
locally known.—I am, Sir, &ce., A GRATEFUL CITizEN. 
Leicester, May 31st. 
| To the Editor of the Spvcratror.] 

Sig.— Miss Gertrude Kingston is mistaken in supposing that 
* Another Medical Man” flies to the defence of his craft. 
The craft does not need the defence of my humble pen. 
My object in writing was to save the poor middle class public 
from its friends, who, obsessed with the importance of hospitals 
and the eminent physicians and surgeons attached thereto, 
fail to see that by concentrating on these institutions and 
failing to give adequate facilities to general practitioners 
they will in the end add to the difficulties of medical service 
und but increase the need for more and ever more hospitals. 
No doubt under present conditioiis there is a crying need for 


By his munificence Leicester's needs in that respect 


now been met. 


more hospital facilities, but in my opinion this is largely 
due to neglecting the general practitioner and thereby allowing 
the ambulatory or out-patient to pass into the state for 
Which in-patient treatment alone suflices. 

Miss Kineston in her not 
considered the possibility that these medical difliculties may 
already engaged the attention of some of her critics, 
who have even att smpted some constructive work towards 
heir ev heard of the Kensington Physical 
Sir, 


enthusiasm has apparent's 


have 
[fas she ey 


the 


permitted me to advocate 


relief, 


Treatment Centre. development of which, you, 


in your columns ? 

Tam not at all sure that vour contributor made no reflection 
on thre 
of the eminent physicians and surgeons reminds me of the 
words of the late Sir William Osler, Regius Professor of 


general practitioner, but if she did not, her admiration 


cailed in question on grounds of 


Medivine at Oxford: ** Women, our greatest friends and our 
enemies, are chief 
exhaust the the 
mistakes and weaknesses, another will laud her pet doctor so 


a sort of oblique 


ereatest ihe sinners, and while one will 


resources of language in describing our 


indiscriminately that all others come undet 
sir, &C. 

Harowny if. 
19 Campden louse Road, WS. 


condemnation.” [ am, 


SANGUINETYT EO, 


| To the Editon of the SePuct ror. | 
1 tiittst ask vou to be eood nough to correct au statement 


Article No. IV. It 


Mackenzie's committee 


Sir, 
IKingston’s was imo omy 
own Lord that I 
personally advocated the opening of our large general hospitals 
and in my lette: 


in Miss Gertrude 
evidence before 
and infirmaries to patients of limited means : 
to you [ went still further and pleaded for the admission of 
The ¢ under Lord 
know, vet Issued its report 


all classes of the community. minuttee 


Mackenzie has not, so far as I 
us vet kraws. It is, 
* Lord 


urged that hospitals be 


its findings may be nobody 


as Miss Kineston does, that 


and what 
therefore, wrong to state 
Mackenzie and a strone committe 
thrown open to all classes, by which means hospitals and public 
would both benefit.” IT am. Sir, &e. 

Peebles, \ MAYLARD., 


KNingsmuir, MRNESI 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 


| Vo the Editor of the Spuctraror.| 


Sir,—As one who is keenly interested in the possibility of 
a twentieth-century revival of rural industries, may [ support 
in your columns the point of view so well stated by Lord 
Shaftesbury in vour issue of April 25th? I feel sure that 
many crafts producing articles of high quality and also 
some simple things can be carried on successfully in the 
country, with great advantage to the workers. With mass 


production articles the position is different, because machinery 
is the dominating factor. 

During the past three or four vears T have been actually 
doing this work.and the experience my firm has gained would 
be very willingly placed at the disposal of anyone who con- 
templates the starting of similar work. Basing our organiza- 
beautiful old inn, which makes it possible 


tion on a very 

for visitors to find accommodation, we have started the 
crafts of furniture making and metal working, and now 
employ nearly thirty in these two shops. We also have 


our own building staff of about twenty-five, and in the cottages 


building all the joinery, casements, hinges, 
made in 
Of course, many of the large estates used 
Our work has to be an 


would inevitably end. 


we are now 


latches were our shops and stone quarried in 
our own quarry. 
to do such work, often at a loss. 
economic proposition or it 

Much might be done if provincial museums held exhibitions 
of local work, such as the one which opens on May 22nd at 
Cheltenham for the third successive vear. To instil a spirit 


of pride in local productions, old and new, would, [ think, 


be a very great achievement.—I am, Sir, &e., 
S. G. Russtun. 
The Russell Workshops, Broadicay, Wores. 


RACIALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Spectavor.] 
Sir,—A correspondent in South Africa who has great knows 
ledge of the country sends me the following comments on the 
allegations which have been made by contributors to the 
Spectator about the exclusive racial policy of General Hertzog’s 
Government ;— 





‘So far there has been much talk and littl action—bevond a 
rather unblushing seizure of spoils, The Labour section seems to 
have no Imperial feelings. and the two portfolios will be clung on to 
at any cost. When brother Boer thinks h int ignore them (if that 
time comes ') | will rap them ruthlessl there are two para- 
mount dangers: (@) hostilit t England; ( a desire to put 
the ‘nigger’ in } pla If thu cle lop (as appearances 
seem to indieate) not on! { mad. but th other Dominions may 
have to Say, p rhay sal % ’ hing, { } » doubt that if th 
Press in England and {) adopts a watechtul 
attitude, and ¢ “p ; ih { upon tt polit il er 
here, our present rule may p 

One of the worst statement Bonar IL ( r rnoade was to the 
effect that England would not at mpt to coer anv member of 
the Empire desiring to ced J t Ik at is Loth unpolit ana 
untrue, What would A dia or Canada say Hf the unportant 
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strategic position of the Cape were in hostile hands ? The effort 
to create a new language, * Afrikans,’ will be expensive, but it is too 
childish to do much harm. Insidious proceedings designed to 
weaken the link with the Empire, or to deal unjustly and harshly 
with the native races, are in quite a different category! You 
must remember that the natives are developing. At a meeting 
recently the statement was made that they could appeal to England 
formerly, but that now they are told to look to the Government 


here! ‘The other day there was a strike of Kaftirs at Port Elizabeth. 
The ringleader was a boy from Nyassaland. 1 know a native from 
the Sudan who came here lately. So the attitude towards the 
natives should be considered trom the all-African standpoint and 
not ak m that of the Union.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., J. 


CRUSADERS OF ST. GEORGE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.| 

Sir,— Will you permit me to call the attention of vour readers 
to the work of the Crusaders of St. George ? This Society 
(registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) was founded 
in 1920 to assist the ex-Service suffercrs of the Great War to 
recover their pre-War positions and receive the reward, so 
richly deserved from their country.of grateful remembrance. 

The acuteness of the Housing Problem in 1925 turned this 
Socicty’s attention to a scheme for providing four-roomed 
Memorial bungalows through the country, in the 
totally disabled married ex-Service officers and men mey find 
free for life. 


sites with free 


which 
a home rent In the first vear of the scheme six 


convevanee were civen : two homes were built 


and inmat were installed to the great satisfaction of ail 
concerned. ‘These two homes have become centres of happi- 
ness and good fellowship. So far the homes have been allotted 


to local applicants. Kach house when completed is dependent 


for its maintenance on its local centre. All money subscribed 
locally goes to the local homes. Four more homes are now 
building, and ten sites have already been given. 

There must, however, be expenses connected with the 
central administration, and the Committee earnestly invite 


anyone Who can spa 
Lady of the Grand Chapter. 
pr vide the 


secretary's salary and « 


guinea annually to become a 


re one 
Knight or The members of this 
Chapter 


includ 


central organization expenses, which 
flice rent ; so that every penny 
subscribed by the general public goes to the 


the moment. J. I 


homes building at 
as foundress, i 
contribution 


will gratefully acknowledge ali 

and give any further particulars. Accounts are 

annually audited and submitted to the L.C.C. » air, &e., 
OT Queen's Gate, SW. 7. A. J. MAcCpONNELL. 
MEMORIES OF THE COAST: 
POISON 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


TRIAL BY 


Sir.—-Two of our officers while on shore purchased some fowls 
from two black women. Anything of the sort was a great 


supplement to our monotonous naval rations of salt pork, 
salt becf and preserved meat. On going ashore a few days 
later we found the whole village assembled in the square with 
the king. the ex-king, their wives and court in front of the 
king's hut, while in a large open space were standing two 
native women, absolutely naked, and looking rather 
We aske was going on, and were told that these two 
women had been accused by an Accra man (a British subject, 
who was also present. and who had adorned himself for the 
by plastering his head all over with mud.into which 
he had stuck 
fowls and selling them to th 

As a result, and because they were the 
to be tried by the 


grey. 


t what 


occasion 
numerous red-headed matches) of stealing his 
white men. 

king’s daughters, 
which meant 


thev were Sass wood ordeal. 


viving them poison to drink. If they were guiltv they would 
die. butif not they would only be sick,and the unjust accuser 
would be punished in their stead. As a matter of fact [ 
gathered that the doctor felt fairly confident of saving their 
live s wl tever hh: ppened, 

VN wer cordially invited bv the king. who only wore 
2 tall hut and a hort loin cloth. to witness the ceremony. 
Wi ( seats on a string bed bv his side. feeling very 
unhapp Presently amid much excitement. chatter, vague 
chants : i shouts of “ Wah” from the natives generally, 
ther from tlie witeh doctors hut the ju-}ju omen in 
funtast followed by two old women cach carrving a jn 
rour ' »> to 1 brim with some dark steaming | pid. 
J ( {must have held a gallon, 


> 


—————__ 





These gourds were presented to the prisoners, who were 
told by the king to drink them dry. Each more or lesg 
demurred, and it was only too plain that the poor things were 
dreadfully frightened. But the king spoke sharply again, 
and slowly they lifted the gourds to their lips and started to 
drink. Meanwhile the whole village looked on in breathless, 
anxious excitement, and a horrible silence—except for th 
Accra man, who was standing by me, fidgeting and contin ially 
ejaculating something. 

it was really dreadful. The day was perfect, with an ex 
quisite blue sky and only alight breeze rustling the palm leay; 
overhead. One felt that all was peace—and yet that murd 


@ 


Fr 
was possibiy being done, while we could do nothing as vet tg 
help. ‘The girls went on drinking ; one could see th visibly 


swelling and perspiring freely, and first one finished her bowl 
and dropped it, and then the other, and they stood there 
swaying slightly and feebly shaking their heads. I wanteq 
to shrick. Suddenly there was a yell from Jack Sayage, the 
interpreter, a splendid half-naked savage, 
the Navy, 


massa, hin pew (spew) !”? 


who had got a 


look. You 


hev both d 


pension from “Massa, you 
And, sure enough, 
First one and then the other lady was violently s amid 
sereams of joy and Even the king was really 
excited, and jumped about cracking his fingers and 

i] 4 

the LACCTH I 


was led out in their place,and three or four men were beating 


excitement. 
In a2 moment the girls were bundled away, 


I have no doubt that if we 
have been killed. 


him with bamboos. had not n 
As it was we ma J 
Savage explain that he was a British subject, and must 
turned over to us. We thus ri 
to the ship while the doctor completed the cure of t] 

Asa matter of fact, I gathered that this Sass wood d 


i 


there he would 


scued him and I took 


is a poison if not made too strong and not taken in t oreat 
a quantity, but otherwise it just makes the drinker vomit. and 
even leaves no ill-effects. I got the witch doctor t 

some, which I sent to a great chemist. Sir KK. Thor " 


friend of mine—and he told me it might 
substitute for quinine. 


Finally, I faney that evervone there except ourscl knew 
what was really happening, and that had the kin 
wished to punish the ladies they would just have ha 
heads chopped off or been clubbed to death. We shor 
have been allowed to witness a real execution.—I am. > 
ADM ® 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Srr,— Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s quotation from Watts’s 
* There is a land of pure delight,” in his article on * ¢ ) 
Oil” is not quite accurate. It should 
* But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross the narrow sea, 
And linger shivering on the brink 
And fear to launch away. 


run : 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF BERKSHIRE 
| To the Editor of the Specrsror.| 
Sir.— With reference to the letter of Mrs. 
the editorship of these volumes may I be allowed 
the most important name has been omitted, viz., 4 
Mr. William Page, F.S.A., the General Editor of the ] 
County Ilistories of England? It is entirely throug! 
that the Berkshire \ 
War dealt a cruel 


Cope in re 


energy and perseverance 


been completed. The Great 


whole scheme. At its outbreak the histories of 

counties were nearly ready for publication eral « 

were in type, and amongst these Berkshire, two volu f 
which had already been published. The War imn 
caused a complete cessation of all the work. Thr 

Page's energy this has now been revived, and vol I 
and IV... dealing with the t pograph of Berkshis ire t 
product thereof, It is a great satisfaction t Wh rs 
Roval County that. with the exe tion of the Ind 

the history has been cormpleted. From the « rT 

the undertaking I had the pleasure of being associat: 

Ir. Pave as joint editor of the volumes, and in the top - 
cal section (Volumes ILE. and EV.) we we \" ohid 
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ce of mv friend. Mr. John Tlauntenville Cope, 
\ valuable. The title page reads, 
William Page, F.S.A.. and the Rev. P. HI. Ditech. 





M.A. F.S.A., assisted | john Hauntenville Cope.”— 
i ne «& ’ 
P. H. Di { D. 
] R 4, Wol 1” Rey 
“TILL MAY IS OUT” 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrxvor.]} 
re T have lately been told that the ndvice * not to cast a 
May is out ” refers to the may-tree coming into blos- 
1 not to the end of the month of Mav. I should be 
id now whether this, to me, quite new application of 
ar words is at all generally aceepted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
j C. ArMINE Wopruot 
PITY IN PIGS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
c Ifaving often noted the Spectators interest in animals, 


Ithink it worth while to send you the following account which 
[ ha btained from the cyewitness of the incident. She 
there were four pigs in a field adjoining her garden ; 
ne afternoon she saw one of them lying in the field 


ntly ill and helpless : 
noticed that two of the other pigs had climbed on to 

p ot the bank, which was t ypped by a quick hedg 

, few minutes, and iw the two pigs collect a few 








for a 
Irv grass left in the qu k hedge. Chev tried to make a 
their sick omrad th pu hed the grass with 
~ | then rw ti third pig coming from the other 
the meadow, whe: ther was another bank and hedge, 
head held right up, ¢ it had collected quite a handtul 
crass, a | ur » lose it by the way. It pro 
poke tl under tl} hody of the sick pig. By now, I 
ey realized l had »! d all they could to try to 
poor beast mor fortable ; so the three grunted and 
i then « of ther eliberately put itself down by the 
id Vv { ith its bodwv to hort it into a mor 
position her t stayed to support its friend till I 
{ the } [ ‘ fed with hot meal, and looked 
I ware that ne modern psychologists belittle the 
iopted by Ro nes. of collecting instances of 
ms intellicence and higher feelings among animals 
b j n fal itor perimen " 
‘ ‘ } 
i it cs Son CSS, 
of t j tarvir ils 
Cx] ’ wor copipl pI nis—- 
} ' } rs } i i 
wna ob ‘ most 
, { i ; 
as DX 
( 
’ 4 4 ‘ ivy | ee | 5 >] ¥.* 
BANNER Ol il} LDMIRAL Of 
OOLE 
j thie on.] 
: yea lor corporat rald 
] to , i ¢ to the publie spirit of 
| ot P 1] t example of such {} rouas 
| i knightly family and in most cities of the 
( ind the Empire during times of wat and 
has | » pre ted to the Corporation for use in 
is, When, as R S. tells us, “a erand atr is truly 
Mavor. by the way. besides being chict magistrate 1s 


io Admiral in virtue of an Order in Council, temp. 


i] . and during the past five years the ancient ustomof 
beat e bounds of his jurisdiction over the inland waters 
P Inlet has been duly observed with such pomp as 
occasion. But there has becn no banner to hoist 

t the ist-head of the launch which serves for * Bucentaut 

in muddy and chilly meres 

It occurred to the Admiral as he noted this deficiency to 
ssion an expert in ancient standards and the like to 
desigen a suitable ensign. ‘Che Arms of Poole are a convincing 


example of the likine heralds have at all times shown for 


blazonry or “ armoiries parlantes.” Being a scaport 


Poole afforded an altractive opportunity for the display of 


i ldie wit. not only in the charges but the tincts of its 
nt. althouch the results are somewhat sombre. To 


— PRIA TE ITT ae aD 
counterbalance this and still further to ip E “ 
gestion of the arms, a crest of a mermaid holdi 1 anchor 
was added with a motto that h ven 1 t i h- 
jecture. The designer of the fl ! ‘ Hie 4 the 
sea-maiden had an inspiration which i le, 
The motto is: * Ad Morem } { Po tist 
at work and conversant with ti 1 itl lit of 
dog-Latin, the mediaeval equ it « i of 
to-day, **Morem,” especialls k in with the 
anchor held by the mermaid ! t $ 
double meaning: (1) ad v r the 
style ed (2) °° at th lhe il i tl tov , 

(3) Then should the inquiring ma i hat tvle 
of Poole the herald with a twinkle in |} rhhic 
on lip replies by pointing to the bu nod i 1 fer 
the anchor as one who id say with d ire eXpression, 

Why drop anchor, my hea asl ra good 
time.” 

However, be the explanation what one will, there is no 
doubt the Admiral-Mavor of Poole ha provid da very hand- 


some banner, in which the 


occupy the first third of the 


arms of the ancient borough 


len th ocin displayed on a 


vellow cross with red and blue squares quater! and the 


rest of the flag dividing down the middle by a narrower white 


band sprinkled with yellow ro 
on which is depicted the mer: 
boldly designe d ** garter” o1 
of Poole. 

The flag has been designed 
pattern, after the example o 
Stafford, K.G., 1475, and is st 
models. I am, Sir. &e 

Parkstone, Dorset. 


POE 


A Ri 


I t t i 
| } 
i 1 
: 1 thin to i 
‘ 11 
A A tit 
i 
ii i ~ | 
‘ 
i ae | } 
} 
i ! 
And niist 
i " 
' 
i i 
\l " 
i s 


Cuffed, petted. sp 
(We do not kick 
Were unbe 1 


So by renowned Osi 

When once vour name 

You helped lame dogs 

And hear them yelpu 
lad you but own 
You had been 


Pause, ere your to 


*Tis manners mostly c: 
Let cats and tired nati 


Keep pert officials tre 


settes, a blue and red streamer 
iit partially surrounded by a 


riband charged with the motto 


the banner of Sir Henry de 


TRY, 


BURKE 


- 
i 
I 
I i 
it i 
} 
‘ 
1 ‘ 
| all 
' " 
| races ¢ 
r { 
( 
in Nil 
was I a verence, 
ri n stile 
now ior everance 5 
i < ir l 
is cats have been, 
} 1 
i Ves ep 
ill for me ng ; 
ee 
icep, 


m offending, 


Then East and West and Cats and Men 


May be the best of 


friends again. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


MISS LOWELL'S KEATS 
(Coryriinr Is re UnNirep Srares or Awertca BY THE 
New York Times. | 


John Keats. A Biography by Amy Lowell. 


2 vols, £2 2s. net.) 


(Jonathan Cape. 


Tv is with a deep sense of regret that Tam compelled to make 
my review of Miss Lowell's two volumes on Keats something 
‘n the nature of an obituary notice of this eager, passionate, 
But Amy 
Lowell, though she had plenty of faults as a poet, a prose 
writer, and a critic, had certain gifts that made amends 
To begin with, she had in a high degree 


L had almost said overwhelming, critie and poet. 


for all her failings. 
the sense of enjoyment. Gusto with her was not a pose, or a 
as with too many people in these days, something 
painfully acquired. She had a strong, healthy appetite for 
literature in all its forms, 
vood authors as a gourmet sits down to a vood dinner. She 


sham. or, 
She sat down to good books and 


never felt satiety as long as there was anything good before 
her. That wholesome capacity to devour is a great thing 
in a critic. 
indeed, necessary : but no amount of fastidiousness will 
A sickly, queasy stomach in a 
Though often taken for 
discrimination it is nothing of the kind. 

Another gift which belonged to Amy Lowell was an outcome 
of a good stomach for literature. It made her what Dr. 


Fastidiousness is alse, no doubt, good, and 


make up for want of guste. 
critic is a most serious drawback. 


Johnson called “a full man.” She consumed and digested 
her meals, and did not make pretence. or merely play with 
her knife and fork. 
‘Though she understood the mechanism of prose and verse — had. 
indeed, something approaching real learning in’ regard to 
them —she never let the instruments dominate the tunes. 
Of course, a man or woman of that kind is always exposed 
to the silly “* quip” that he or she is rushing in where angels 
fear to tread, but that type of disparagement is, in fact, a 
means that the person censured is 


Lastly, she was not a woman of theories. 


compliment. It only 
not timid, not always walking pussyfoot on the gravel path, 
terrified by the warnings to keep off the grass. 

The qualities L have just named are well displayed and, 
23 I believe. with great advantage to readers to come, in the 
iwo stout volumes before me. That the book is a model 
biography Lt do not contend. It is not a perfect biography, 
or a perfect critical estimate of Keats. Rather it is a Keats 
encyclopaedia, which contains almost everything that is 
known or knowable about Weats, arranged in chronological 
order, and with many shrewd and enlightening comments. 
Some of these conments FP shall no doubt be told are banal, 
and others wrong. ‘That may well be so, but tomy mind it does 
not matter. as long as there is a balance on the right side of 
the account. Further, Miss Lowells criticism, even when 
obvious or mistaken, is always alive. 

Proof of what Tsay is to be found in the diffuse and chaotic 
chapter in the first volume. called * A Hard-Working Summer.” 
It is an account of how Meats spent his time at Oxford when 
he was holiday-making with Reynolds. 
nv letter from Keats to his sister, which ends with the flashing 
sentence: “ Tlowever with the armour of Words and the 
Sword of Syllables T hope to attack you in a very short time 
"Phe armour of Words and the Sword of 
exactly expresses one side of Keats’ attack upon 


pore . 
Phe passage contains 


more at length.” 
Syllables - 
literature. Yet, at the same time, he was never the poet who, 
jn his love for music, forgets the meaning of his lines. Though 
highly accomplished ino the technique of his art. he never 
for a moment sacrificed sense to sound. He was always fully 
aware that when he cultivated sound and harmony he was 
cullivating the thing which would most surely drive the arrow 
of his thought home and which would wing his words. 

The chapter from which T have already quoted is based 
a great deal upon Bailey's Memoranda of conversations with 
Kkeats. One of those quoted by Miss Lowell shows that Keats 
had quite early put his finger upon the greatest poem in all 
Wordsworth, and therefore one of the greatest in our and 
indeed in all literature. Further, he put that finger upon the 


OF a Re 


papa ey 
— 





strophe in “The Ode to the Intimations of Immortality’ 
which has the maximum of inspiration : 
* But for these obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings : 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized. 

High instincts, before which our mortal ture 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 


The last lines, Bailey tells us. Keats considered 
awful in their application to a guilty finite creature, like man, 


“were quite 


in the appalling nature of the fecling which they suggested to 
a thoughtful mind.” Ile goes on to say that he and Keats alsy 
oftentalkedof the lines in Wordsworth’s * Tintern Abbey” 
“That blessed mood, 

In which the burthon of the mustery. 

In which the heavy and the weary we 

OF all this unintelligible work 

Is lightened. 
The fact that Bailey does not see the full meaning of Keats’ 
criticism does not matter in the least. It is rather 
that he (Bailey) is a faithful recorder. 

While dealing with Wordsworth he adds another comment 

by Keats which, though really irrelevant to the formes passaye 


a proof 


is of immense interest. After quoting the last quatrain in 
the poem to Lucy 


‘She lived unknown and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be 
But she is in het 
The difference to nv 


grave. and ol 


he adds. ~ The simplicity of the last lines” Keats declared, 
“to be the most perteci pathos.” 

What is noteworthy in Chis context is the way in which Miss 
Lowell recognized the importance of the various fragments, 
telling of Keats’ attitude towards the technique of poetry. which 
she has swept together in a kind of tempest. Take. for ex- 
ample, the account of how Keats wrote his poems, which is to 
be found in a manuscript in Miss Lowell's own collection. The 
handwriting 


manuscript, we are told, is in’ Woodhouse’s 


and was probably * one of the many notes on various aspects 
of Keats that he was forever jotting down.” Miss Lowell 
seems to think that probably 
information contained in the manuscript was gently “ pulling 
Woodhouse’s leg.” Tam bound to say that [ see very litth 
Jeg-pulling in it. It seems to me that it is just the kind of 
thing that one would expect from: Keats, and, indeed, from 
any poet who had the power, as Keats had, of watching 
himself. The passage. though long, is well worth quoting : 


Keats when he eave the 


* He has repeatedly said tn conversation that he never sits 
down to write. unless he is full of ideas, and then thoughts come 


about him in troops as though soliciting to be accepted and h 
wlects. (One of his maxims is that if poetry does not come 
naturally it had better not come at ell.) The moment he feels 


any dearth he discontinues writing and waits for a happier moment 
He is generally more troubled by redundancy than by a poverty 
of images, and he culls what appears to him at the time the best 


He never corrects, unless perhaps a word here or there should 
occur to him as preferable to an expression he has already us 
He is impatient of correcting and says he would rather bury the 
piece in) question and write another or something else. My 
judgment’ (he says) ‘is as active while To am actually writing as 
my imagination. Im fact, all my faculties are strongly « ted 
und in their full play —and shall | afterwards. when my imaginati 
is idle. and the heat in which T wrote has gone off. sit down cold! 
to eriticize when in possession of only one faculty what [| have 
written when almost inspired ?*> This fact explains the reasor 
ot the pertectness, fullness, richness and corple ion Of most t! 
comes trom him. He has said that he has often not been ; 

of the beauty of some thought or expression until after he had 
composed and written it down. It has then struck him 
astonishment and seemed rather the production of another pers 
than his own. He has wondered how he came to hit upo 
This was the case with the deseripiion of Apollo in his third 

of ‘Hyperion.’ ... It seemed to come by chance or magiv 

a= it were something given to him 


I am not going to say anything about the details of 
Keats’ life in this review. All that To can be concerned 
with to-day is to point out how the thousand closely printed 
pages of these two volumes support the view which, as 1 
believe, must be held by anyone who studies the poems 
themselves, that 
original of all poets. We 
Elizabethan, as a man who drew his inspiration from Shake- 
speare in the first place. and then from Marlowe. Chapman, 
and indeed all the great array of poets who illumined the 


Keats was in essence one of the most 


think of him as a revived 


world with their consuming fires between 1590 and 1620, 
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Let us take, for instance, the magnificent blank verse of 
«Hyperion. ” KXeats may have thought, and probably did 
think, that he was metrically basing himself upon Milton. 
He was doing nothing of the kind. He was adding yet 
another special and peculiar glory to our unrhymed iambic 
verse. There have been plenty of imitators of that blank 
verse since—I use the word not in reproach but in praise 
--as, for example, Browning, Swinburne, and Myers; but 
till “Iyperion” was published nobody had written lines 
like these :-— 


** Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
®at grey-hair'd Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather'd grasa, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips.” 
Keats’ originality is also extraordinarily conspicuous to 
those who have eyes to see in the Sonnets. 


Indeed, it was 
in a sonnet that celestial first entered 
into his mind and crowned his head with flowers. The 
sonnet which begins ‘* Happy is England” always seems to 
me the first thing that gives one the right to say that :— 


Keats’ votaress ” 


* A new foot was on the earth, 


And a new name come down from Heaven.” 


Keats had written great 
things afterwards ; 
which we all pine fer and pant for, but which, alas! it is 
vouchsafed to When we do find it, 
however, it gives a joy beyond ail other joys. The special 
lilt in this poem has had many imitators, but it had no pre- 


things before, and wrote greater 
but bere is the new voice, that originality 


so seldom discover. 


decessors. The fall of the vowels, the caesura, the dactyvl and 


the trochees that follow all make 





it a marvel of fascination. 


J. St. Loe Stracney, 


SIXTH COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR A REMINIS- 
CENCE IN NOT MORE THAN 500 WORDS OF PROSE, 





Wuen we have given competitors a choice between verse and 
prose, they have Now Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has announced that it is harder to write prose 
than verse : and we are most anxious that the art should not 
be lost. We are therefore setting a most prosaic competition. 
Our fear is that the vagueness of the announcement will 
discourage competitors. But could we demand “A 
True Story,’ or “ An 


almost always chosen verse. 


how 


Incident from Real Life’? ? Those 
titles would sound too much like subjects for school essays. 
None the less, they are pretty nearly what we should wish to 
receive. We shall be glad to read accounts of incidents in 
‘emed important, or somehow significant, to 
make their 


if they choose, write straightforwardiv 


life which have s« 


our readers, or which they can significant in 


relation. They may, 
of experiences in strange lands, of curious customs, of the 
Victorian 


differences between our age and the Edwardian or 





aee. Any memory that has stuck to them through life will 
doubt! bear recounting. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS 
] All e1 $m be 1 ived on or before Fridav, June 26th, 
Compettt ! ’ nanv entri is tl wish, but 
f entry t ’ i by one of the ce ipons to be 
ik ] } 46 « " i 
¢ | ‘7 e and address (or tl pseudonym) of every come 
petitor 3 e written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 
j rt Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for tie 
c petition, nor can he enter int » correspondence with competitors. 
The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 
6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York t, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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REPORT ON THE 
COMPETITION 


The Editor offered a prize of £5 for a Warning in six lines 
of verse. 


FIFTH 


At least three warnings which were not jocose are worth 
quoting. ‘* Conar’’ went back in manner to the early nine- 
teenth century ; amongst the annuals—the Forget-me-not, the 
Remembrancer, Garland and such 
have met these verses :— 


Love's one might easily 


have no dread” 
thy head. 
» my salt and bread 


and 
Guest, beware thee of 
‘Tl share with thes 


** Come in, come in, 


But one shall Sup, when the blood is shed. 
* Soft under thee shall be thy bed, 
And deep ihy sleep, as sleep the dead. 
Only, perhaps, “come in” would have been “dismount.” 


It is a little later that we might have seen the lack of ornament 
and the straightforwardness of ‘“‘N. B. H.’ : though, il 
anyone should wish to see how barely and economically a 
situation can be recorded in verse, we should advise him to 
look up the Rev. James Graham, who died somewhere about 


1806. Here is * N. B. H.'s” sestet :-— 
What sound was that ? 
A wailing cry of woe 
* Unclean, unclean ” : 
The leper bids you . 
“Come net across my cursed way 
lf you woukl linger in the 1 of d 
Perhaps we do iil to suggest that the Rey. A. C. Downer’s 
entry is not jocose : 
“What lichter tha feat he > Dust Than dust 
The wind. What lighter than the wind? Be jus 
A woman. li ) hat lighter is than she 
Nothing. Nought 1 { nought can ev I 
If woman t} » lighter than t ‘ 
Ware how thx trustest to her; oh, beware ! 


But. after all, it was natural that most entries should be 
written light-heartedly. Is this a gens 


t 
Mr.. HR: D. 


ation to be terrified 


Ewing, in his “w to all who 





of bogys ? irning 
‘sleep in the fortress of security,’ wrote the best couplet :— 
A paitry bi . dropt yn. t » } id 
Will take awa desire for bread. 
3ut the rest was no means as good. ‘There were one or 
two immoralists among competitors : the most subversive of 
them was Miss Isabel Moffat 
Underneath t} block of stone 
Lies a little par zon. 
She never bit, she never cried, 
She feared her r, and she died. 
O children, learn from what you see 


Not to be hi 


** Nutmeg.” 


ventional and firm : 


“i as she. 


in his “epitaph upon a greedy child,” was con- 
Stranger, mark my little stone 
Though seeming dead, I he within 
Compelled tor ever to atone 

For fea | ittony, mV one dread sin. 
The pt is stiff beyond all q 
*Tis suffering here eternal indigk 


Mr. R. V. Fisher's babies 


thing in their mouth would be more effective 





{ ,: 
ion 3 


tion. 


‘warning to who put evervys 
as a deterrent, 


we imagine : 


Pause in here a brother 
Who tell tl icking Drumn 
The next « wed coupons; and a third 
\te a i t for the } 
All died. O in tl 
Of t t | 


We should have thought much better of * B. P. If.” but for 


his terrible Cockney rhyme: we will allow Mr. Maseficld to 
rhyme * Hispaniola with “ bowler”; and we object to 
* morn” and * dawn” only because y many other } ject, 
and it is most inconsid te to hurt your fel! I l but 
there are limits! 

IT knev man | 4 ) ta War 

Who had a rid t — 

Hi reve! t if c Wiper I i 

And i ale a | iif hen he . 

ft] i nary di 

So cut his tl t But bled 


Many of the epitaphs bore mblance to the 


him off the wheel”: it is hard to 


too great a r 
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excel what has been written before in that vein. Mr. E 


Ifarman did best in his poem upon * The Moving Staircase ” 
fhis morning John shot out his left foot first... 
We heard the crunch of bones, and feared the worst. 
the stairs were badly out of gear all day; 
‘ohn reappeared at intervals, they say. 
fo-night they Il stop those stairs from earrying on 
\nd scrape them clean from clogging bits of John. 
The most original in subject of all the warnings was Mr. John 
Barnard’s * Serious Words to Burglars ™ : 
Beware! In here are schoolboys housed ! 
Lhewre perfect devils when they're roused. 
Their heads are hot, their tempers short, 
Their manners of the wildest sort. 
Chey d trample, shake, tear limb from limb 
A felon, should they ineet with him. 
There are many others to compliment, especially Miss Lucy EF. 
Broadwood, who submitted half-a-dozen very good rhymes. 
We also J. C. B. M., Rosemary Dickson, J, 
Ilawksley (whose entry had a very appealing refrain —* One 
spit two pounds, two spits five”), J. TH. Maewain, J. de 
Coctlogon, J. Butler, A. If, Kendall, Winifred Goodall, 
HW. M. G. Gardyne, M. E. Morley, Clifton King, Lettice Milne 
Ray, N. KE. L., O. Plowright, EK. C. Brereton, IS. 'T. Cater, 
BW. Tlendey, Pi. A. Shore (who was very bitter and violent 
against borrowers of M. C., E. O., and John 
The Larscus ": he sublimely dis- 
regarded the subjects we advised ; 


con¢ratulate 


matches), H. 


Liniell. prize goes to 


he came within an ace of 


being disqualified : and he wrote the most original of the 
entries. There is much to be said against him. 'Three- 





quarters of our readers, probably, do not know that passage 
“Patscus ~ himself has misplaced it a little ; but we hope they 
like it. With all his independence, 
* Luscus ~ bears off the greatest part of our admiration, 


A WARNING. 
Methought T went, 2s some poor cripple crawls, 
Slowly between interminable walls ; 
Perhaps the passage, if it still is there, 
Connecting Curzon Street with Berkeley Square ; 
And voices warned me, musically humming : 
** Make haste, the big rhinoceros is coming.’’ 


LUSCUS, 


know one something 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 


A ria months ago we received a book on Rodina by his seere- 
tars Messrs. ‘Thornton Butterworth send us Anatole 
France Hinself: A Boswellian Record, by his seeretary, Jean 


naw 
Jacques Brousson. ‘the seeretary of the great man, particu- 
larly the cecentric great man, usually becomes a kind of 
watch-dog-disciple, reverent and defiantly on the look-out for 
unappreciative remarks from other people. There would be 
no harin in this attitude from the reader's point of view, of 
course, if it did not sometimes turn, as it has done in M. 
Brousson’s case, to a rather indiscriminating admiration of 
everything the JJeadre said and did, and everything his house- 
sold We see France being playful and shocking 
nH through the day. We see him choose his skull eap in the 
morning and follow on his heels while he makes rather disap- 
pointing remarks about Napoleon, Réjane or Joan of Are, 


' . 
le makes 


said and did. 


pleasent back-chat at luncheon :— 


Vonsicur, Anyway, the 


article is by a patriot and a good 


Fr . Yes, one of those 0d Frenchmen who can never write 


‘bhe most amusing story is told more directly by M. Brousson 
hiniself. France was sent a statue of Venus by some ladies of 
Athens. Ife was extremely proud of it, and indignant when 


30 on told hiim it was a fake. 


BeOS However, next day he said: — 
You know, the Venus that was presented to me by the ladies of 
’ i wtent forgery. I saw that at once } must vet rid 
of this vot wnbrance. Be so kind as to take it to Mme. 8 
inn 1} vue P Abbaye. Rodin pokes about inher shop. Our modern 
Miche elo is completely tasteless He buys everything that he 
takes to bo entique. This Venus will do admirably in his collection’ 
. Two days later comes the reply from the antique dealer. 
S! ie considet the Venus worthy of her windows. It is a 
pore lor \ And Rodin ? ‘Oh, Rodin wants no more 
Veu fn tact, be gemt Leck three er four to Mme. 5 - and 


. 


Te, | 
——— 


told her: ‘ Offer these Venuses to France. 
about them and will revel in them,’ ” 
* * ps aS 


He unde1 tands ne thing 
‘°° 


Mr. Waikley’s essays must be in huge demand at that time 
of the year when birthdays occur. For no one could ever be 
offended or irritated by him, he has such perfect manners, 
At the same time he is careful never to insult our intelligenc 
he is always sufficiently stimulating to keep the reader feeling 
that he, too, is a person of culture and liveliness. This ee 
book, Still More Prejudice (Weinemann). has an inviting list of 
chapters: “ Duse,” ‘* Catchwords,” ** Longhaired,” © Op 
Reading the Paper,” *Untidy Charms.” 
* Films.’ Perhaps it is ungrateful to ask that he shoulda 
sometimes exert the authority which his publishers assure ws 
he is from politeness not exerting, and give us more than just 
a glimpse of his enthusiasms. One of the best chapters is 
a moving and dignified tribute to Duse :— 


** Superbity,” 


* Duse, an absolute artist if ever there was one, expressed herself 
her own soul, and the beauty of her acting Jay in the peri 
her expression, People talked of her sincerity, her simplicity, her 
air of being the part rather than acting it ; but that was only another, 
way of saying that expression had heen perfectly achieved. .. 
She was gran donna by temperament, rything in tl 
grand style—-with strange consequences for some of her parts .., 
or ske could touch nothing without ennobling it, without giving 
it a high distinction, some last grace When 
sad, her weeping 


‘tion of 


} 


aoing eve 


of the exquisite 
she was joyous there were * harps in the air,” when 
was like a convulsion of nature. She had rapid tra; 
seemed like acted’ readings in Dante.’ 


ic moments that 


BS * * ae 

Sir Frederick Maurice 
Soldier (Constable). 
campaigning rather than a biography in the usual sense, 
The military history of the American Civil War always makes 
strangely good reading, even for the layman, as well as very 


Robert E. Lee, The 
It is a simple and vivid account of Lee's 


has written 


valuable reading for the military student. In his preface 
General Maurice remarks that if the Allies of the Great War 
had studied more closely Lee’s methods in 1864, they would 
have solved more easily many of the problems that confronted 
them. 


* * * * 


Lord Curzon made, just a few days before his death, the 
final corrections in the proofs of British Government in India, 
which Cassell’s. He began the book 
in the years 1899 to 1905, while he was still Viceroy, intending 
it to be a history of Government Ifouse in Calcutta, 
as he wrote it developed more and more into a history of the 
Governors themselves and the questions they had to deal with, 


has now come in from 


but 


TAKEN INTO CONFIDENCE 


The Religion of a Darwinist. By Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S. 
(Watts and Co. 2s. net.) 
What I Believe. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. (Kegan Paul, 


Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 2s. td. net.) 


Tr is a matter of some curiosity and interest to note the methods 
whereby, turn and turn about, men have communicated 
and received opinion from one another. Indeed, there seems 
to be a kind of rhythmie process, subject, of course, to excep- 
trons in its operation, but sulliciently well marked to allow 
definition into periods. There is the period of generalization 
and there is the period of intimacy. In the former, philo- 
sophies, policies, of existence are expounded as 
though they were the common property of the human mind, 
or based on authoritative sanction. In the latter, 
mankind is buttonholed, as it were, by individuals, and liste 


schemes 


some 


willingly to experiences that commend themsclves to attention 
simply because they theory, spiritual 
adventure and thought. Compare, fot 
example, the Reformation and Elizabethan epoch and that 
of the seventeenth century. In 


are experience, not 


not systematized 


both, controversy and dis- 


cussion over the meaning of existence and the dooms of th 
In the first, 
complete and heaven-sent theologies were promulgated at 
Wittenberg, at Zurich, at Trent. And in the 
world of literature or of speculative thought it was the same 


soul were rife, vet how different the methods! 


Geneva, at 


Who knows what creed Shake- 
speare professed, or what inner crises shook the soul of Bacon ? 
Indeed, the fact of two men of this curious impersonal genius 


Universality was in the air. 
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living at the same time has been one of the weapons in the 
arsenal. Yet it 
that they only shared, to an exceptional degree, in a character- 
istic of their times. changed. It 
js the individual who encounters us at every turn and claims 


jaconian-Shakespeare may be answered 


In the next age all was 
our hearing. Intensely interested in the self and its doines, 
Sir Thomas Browne meets us with his * Religio Medici,” 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury with his ** Religiv Laici,” and Donne 
and Traherne, Bunyan, Fox and 
own manner, take us aside to listen willingly, wonder, applaud, 


Ellwood, each after his 


dissent as we choose, but always to listen. Morcover, it is 
the age of the Diarists. Pepys and Evelyn, Laud, Reresby, 
Aubrey and & Wood are all 
Swift, and we turn the leaf of history to find ourselves in a 
The 


century, With its Butler, Berkeley and Burke, 


writing. The era closes with 


fresh period of gencralization. methodical eightecnth 
night seem to 
offer at least one 


great exception in the overwhelming per- 


sonality of Johnsen, yet, after all, what is Boswell’s Johnson 


but English common sense incarnate ? Cobbett. most brilliant 
and defiant of individualists, does really afford an interlude ; 
then the with its 


historians and novelists, resumes, in spite of all their passion 


Victorian era, throng of singers, sages, 


for self-expression, the Georgian tradition. For its writers 


all sort themselves into schools of thought, mediaevalist, 


agnostic, romanticist, realist, or choose mediums of one kind 
or another to convey their message—the novel, the carefully 


tinted history or, much worse, the history without any pro- 
fessed tints at all, science 


quivering with personal interest yet 


imperious yet imperfect, poetry 


by its very artistry 
keeping its distance from i Only Carlyle and 
Coventry Patmore broke the spell, and laid hand, after the 


ts audience. 


fashion of Coleridge’s Mariner, on the guests passing to such 
a banquet of literary delicacies as the world has seldom seen. 
But Carlyle’s grasp relaxed as he muttered of 
Depths and characters his 


gramophones, and Patmore’s 


Heights and 
Eternities, or made historical 
later mystical exaltation gained 
him the passionate adoration of the few and forfeited the 
attention of the many. 

It would be wearisome to pursue further this line of thought, 
though we fancy it might be followed up with profit, and in 
other literatures than our own. Our excuse for tracing it 


thus far lies in the fact that once more we are in the age of 


intimacy. The two tittle books before us are a proof of that, 
but all around are individual voices challenging attention. 
Not all of them are worth it it is 


equipment of knowledge, of sy mpathy, of vitalizing observa- 


with a slender 
tion that many of the Reminiscences and manifestoes of thi 
present day press into the open. Sir Arthur Keith, however, 
brings his own credentials, and his Conway Memorial Lecture, 
the exposition of a master of anthropology and anatomy, is 
pleasantly humanist and undogmatic in tone. It is, in fact, 
the utterance of a Darwinist, not of Darwinism. 
deadly dullness which haunts 
Rationalism, Sir 


In a cour- 
ageous attempt to avoid the 
much of the made-to-order literature of 
Arthur crowds a third of his Lecture with a mixture of meta- 
phors from which we escape with relief to the real business in 
hand. This reached. he does well by us. He takes something 
familiar, the Thames Valley, and sketches for us its gradual! 
surface-changes through the ages, changes that have become 
} 


documents illustrative. as the river-soil is dredged, of the 


story of its prehistoric tribes. This provides a text for dis- 
cussing the origins of Man, shared, Sir Arthur thinks, with the 
great African anthropoids, though the process of transforma- 
tion from the anthropoid to the human is still a secret ; and 
so we are led to consider evolution, development and progress. 


For the writer, Lif 
are mingled, but he 


is a curious game in which skill and chance 
believes that its players prefer this com- 
that jt is * the 


of the gvam«e 


religion of the Dar- 
** Nature’s laws.” he 
em. but, after all, this is a Lecture 


bination, on the whole 

Winist ~~ to ac ept the kay 
somewhat boldly styles t! 
to wateh Nature at play, and, if possible, to modify the rules 
in Nature's 
within the tribal bound Christ's law is 
But, alas! as soon as the tribal limit 


own direction. Iler aim is perfectness, and 
Nature’s law also. 


is overpassed, the 


law of Satan must be observed, for the sake of the preser- 
vation of the species Christ tried, we are told, to break 
down the law of tribal limitation: Christ failed; but 


is fairly asked: Hlave the soldier and the 


the question 
diplomat suceceded 2 


Mr. Bertrand Russell has always the full courage of his 
negative convictions. Yet his ultimate doctrine of despair 
and of the extinction of earthly like everything else 
brought out into the air and light of a fine morality, has an 
oddly exhilarating effect. A very different 
produced in his poetry precisely the 
Christ is not risen. reiterated Clough, but his poem exhales 


values, 


writer, Clough, 
same impressior. 
the atmosphere of the Resurrection in a manner that many o 
laboured theological treatise utterly fails to convey. Science 
and life the 
has no eventuality 


is, in Mr. Russell's opinion, reaching its limits, 
life of a transitory and insignificant planct 


but extinction. Individual existence, moreover, is in petlo 


the existence of the race. But between the two nights there 
1 
| 


is day, end while it is « ul} lived, lived 


to-day life must be 
sanely and unselfishly. Fear of the inevitable must be 
* T believe that when I die I shall rot 


of ny ego will survive. Tar 


banished. and nothing 


not young and I love life. Sut 


I should scorn to shiver with terror at the thoueht of annihila- 





tion. Tlappiness is none the less tru happiness because it 


must come to an end, nor do thought and love lose their value 


‘ 


because they are not everlasting.” fost people will agree 
with Mr. Russell as to h ippiness, disagree as to thought and 
love. For them such evaluation spells evisceration. But it is 


i 


brave to lay down the rules of the Good Life ymme of them 


suggestive of Samuel Butler's ** Erewhon,” others of a breach 


with the Law in the name of common sense —away from * the 
cosy indoor warmth of traditional humanizing myths,” and at 


‘the open windows of science.” And ** the great spaces have 


a splendour of theiz own.” They have and since we are able 
to appreciate and even to I nviygorated by that splendour, 


we must in some sense be above Mi. Russell, in his 


minds us of the 


Nature. 
hopelessness and his tenacity of put 
Shaftesbury of Charles If.’s co 
emed to spy. Liis 


indeed, h 


pPIUse, i 
reign, of whom it was said that 
“one eve upon the other , report for the 
present, at any rate, is reassuring himself is one 
of the best arguments aegainst the 
And since Mr. Russell is 


and Sir Arthur Weith is very 


barrenness of some of his 


own doctrines. very sure of himself, 


i sure of the race, and both con- 
trive to agree as to how to live, if net why to live, we take as 
from Mr. \tells’ 


gentle vet 


much heart from their pronouncements 


in experimental theology, Dr. Benson’ 


diagnoses of the Dean of St. 


CsSayVs 
lethal self-dissections, or the 
Paul's. We could name other contidants of 
mastery of paradox or Latin dogmatism has power with the 
he heart. But little 


well to go on with, and have the recommerdation of 


the age, whose 


imegination or t these two books do 


very 
perplexing world, 


keeping a firm grip on the make-up of this 


[t is not to endorse all their conclusions in order 


their 


Hecessar\ 


to admire their learning, moral 


purpose, 


honesty and thei 
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RECENT VERSE 
Masks of Time. By Edmund Blunden. 


25s.) 

Country Flower Seller and other Poems. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

Troy Park. By Edith Sitwell. (Duckworth. 5s.) 

An Indian Ass. By Harold Acton. (Duckworth. 5s.) 


(Beaumont Press. 


By F. V. Follett. 


Arrer the publication of his second book, critics had begun 
to place Mr. Blunden in a tight little niche among the * nature 
pocts,” and some had vowed that there he would remain, with 
his self-acknowledged master Clare, and with Crabbe. But 
the extreme artifice of his verse—an unusual quality in a young 
writer—filled me with hopes that he had the possibilities of a 
deeper sophistication than that afforded by an intimacy with 
birds’ eggs and songs, with farmyard smells and cries, with 
moonlight effects on lakes and snakes. I felt that in this man’s 
mind was a promising contrafaction. Here was a slowness, a 
sense of strain and unremitting effort; but with it went a 
lightning glance, and a swiftness of selective observation, 
which warned the reader that this continual effort was not the 
earnestness of the bible-backed naturalist with a spyglass. It 
signalled rather some inward groping, as though the poet ven- 
tured out only to trudge home with each impression and there 
to brood over it, break it up, and rebuild it. In the process he 
established its significance in relation to himself—and nothing 
else mattered. 

This laborious process, however, took time and wearicd 
even this quick mind. One can imagine him doubting, at the 
end of each poem, if ever he would be able to write again. So 
I felt, at least, and speculated on the deception of his work. 
Always it appeared slow, almost elegiac in pace; but I felt 
convinced it was due to distance covered, and not to the rate 
of travel. I sensed a certain agony of exhilaration that could 
result only from speed of mind, a swiftness in the accumula- 
tion of knowledge. Tow else could so young a man be so 
* aware’ in his technique—for technique, after all, is the 
outward and visible form of experience ? 

This mind was too self-centred, too much of the egoist, to be 
content with traflicking in the details of Nature's charms. 
By this quaint, outmoded process, it must be struggling toward 
some synthesis, until Nature should be rebuilt in the poet's 
own likeness, and he should thereby have stamped himscif on 
his world, a tortured, Laocoon figure, but yet a creator. 

In this new book, a highly wrought, complctely self-conscious 
and therefore satisfying book, Mr. Blunden has emerged 
triumphant. There is not a single poem here that we would 
dismiss as accidental. The Divine Fire, about which youth is 
so incoherent, has been mastered after a long labour in the 
Jaboratory of the soul. What pleasure does the result afford ! 
Here we find something more than ** nature poetry.” Tfere is 
that agony of contact with the reality which promotes the 
various experiments of life. And what a result have this 
tension and distress of heart had upon the poet’s hand! Iiow 
sensitive it has become; it plays upon the rebellious words 
with all the nervous skill of a musician touching his strings. 
Here is an example. The poet is describing some piscatorial 
dream, and in his sleep he drags up a scaly monster :— 

* Slow to the mould I pulled the huge 
Half-legend from his subterfuge.” 
He tells how his dream took him to 


* A water drifting black and ill 


With idiot swirls, and silent still.” 


Put quotations showing the phrase-mark of the true poct 
micht be taken from every poem in this beautiful book. 

Mr. Follett works in the same kind as Mr. Blunden, but is 
less discriminating in his searching of the English hedgerows. 
He has a significant mannerism of using colours as adverbs: 
** Now greyly lies the winter's pall: Ifow goldenly and brown 
It is significant because it 
lie should be more con- 


old bramble leaves fare... 
indicates a lack of grip on language. 
cerned with words, for a beginner should love words, and their 
relations with each other, even more than his subject matter ; 
because if he is to be a poct, he is to come to a mastery of life 
by means of language. If he does it in any other way—such 


as nature study—he may become a complete man, but he will 


not be a poct. Mr. Follett has a good control of the mechanics 
of verse form, however, and is to be congratulated on his 
sincere and interesting first book, 


It is well worth buying. 





Miss Sitwell and Mr. Acton are both poets of the bazaar, 
decorating the stalls of the mind with glittering chains of 
ornamental diction. Similes are thrown up like confetti ; anq 
there is a general spirit of carnival about them which is quite 
exhilarating to the reader. With Mr. Acton we see :— 

“Whirled momentary mirages 
Of inspissated greenery” ; 
and :— 
“The fulgurant phoenix with her sycophants”; 
and also :— 
** Coiled dinosaurs that lap the hydromel 
From many a mauve-lipped shell.” 

Both of these poets insist that things ‘“* ooze ‘’—Misg 
Sitwell in particular having an obsession for glycerine. They 
both catch the spirit of the age, or at least of the cabaret. 
dancing section of it, and so their work has an intoxication for 
us when we are in the Savoy Orpheans mood. For, as Mr, 
Acton says :— 

“We have our souls to save from boredom.” 
That, after all, is a mission, and one followed by some of the 
cleverest people. 

Miss Sitwell, however, has something more penetrating, 
She forsakes her Woolworthian muse for one more coherent 
and less garish ; and then she recalls Barham, with his wit 
and speed, and his magical power of creating a macabre 
atmosphere. Her highly strung senses touch things and 
make them legendary, and she wanders quite bewildered, and 
as simple as a child, crying :— 

** What shall I do, O goddess ?. The night falls, 
And I am all alone in this harsh world ? 

Miss Sitwell can be trusted to defend herself, however, for 
her work shows that she has a well-equipped arsenal of 
nervous intelligence ; and one feels that she is now prepared 
to walk out of her bazaar——and still has her money to spend, 

Ricnarp Cuvurcu. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


The Domestic Problem, Past, Present and Future. By 
Ernestine Mills. (Castle. Ys. 6d. net.) 


AvriuouGu there is something to be learnt from Mrs. Ernestine 
Mills’ little book, she completely misses the real crux of the 
domestic situation. For instance, she is pleased to be exceed- 
ingly sarcastic on the foundation of the Home Science Depart- 
ment of King’s College for Women at Campden Hill. She 
entirely mistakes the theory underlying these post 
graduate courses, which is simply that the conduct of a 
house requires serious training in the sciences catalogued 
by her, Physics, Chemistry, Economics, &c. In this way the 
Department expects to redeem the dishonour into which the 
conduct of Household Science has fallen by proving to the 
world that it is a study worthy of being raised to University 
standard. Another point very often insisted upon in the 
columns of the Spectator is that, in order to solve the servant 
problem, it is absolutely necessary to train the mistresses ; 
and for this the course at Campden Hill is invaluable. The 
servant problem will not be lightened till the whole status of 
Domestie Science is raised and the mistresses, who may be 
called the “ officers in charge’ of the household, no longer 
gaily undertake their duties without previous training. Mrs. 
Mills says the question is ‘“ Does housework really demand a 
University standard of training and intelligence?” Actual 
housework may not, though how modern labour-saving 
appliances, vacuum cleaners, &c., could ever liave been 
invented without scientific research may be 
but the administration and conduct of the houschold, especi- 
ally if it includes growing children, will undoubtedly be better 


questione a3 


undertaken by a woman of education who possesses specialized 
training. Mrs. Mills has only to consider the medern small 
house in Canada to see how the educated woman tackles the 
problems of domestic life, and by eliminating more than half 
the drudgery necessary in an old-fashioned louse affords 
herself leisure for other occupations. 

The most useful contribution which the author makes to 
the problem is to point out the fact that “ there is always a 
large percentage of the community who actually prefer 
repetition work, provided that they are fairly paid, and haye 
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PN CASSELL’S NEW BOOKS 
British Government in India 


The Story of the Vicercys and Government Houses 


THE MARQUIS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 
‘These volumes represent the labours and researches of a 
quarter of a century. Written (in many cases from sources 
hitherto unavailable) by an eminent scholar whose mind was 
singularly alert, and who could claim, morcover, a unique 
experience of his vast subject, this masterly work will take 
a foremost place among the records of the foundation and 
developments of British Government in India during the last 
150 years. 

Two Volumes, demv 4to, with 85 illustrations. 
set, £3 3s. net. 


sels, 








’ Cloth, the 
Edition de Luxe, roval 4to, limited to 500 
with 13 additional illustrations; the set, £7 7s. net. 











3rd Large Impressions now ready 
of the three best novels of the year 


The George and the Crown 
SHEILA _KAYE-SMITH 


* A very able and interesting novel 
anyhow as good as her best.’ 








perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith’s best, 
Rost Macavutay in the Daily News. 





Coral : A Sequel to “ Carnival ” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“What safely rais ses this novel 
the old Dickensian touch. Mr. 
—Tin Liter » Sebelanent 


Sea Horses 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 





above common novels of sentiment is 
Mackenzie is as excellent as ever.” 














"A delightful example of Mr. Young's art . . . he has the Conrad 

manner. Fle t 1 story interwoven with live « ters, and a seiting 
a lod cw “ae 

rich with the individual knowledge of the story-teller.”—Morning 


rd Large _ Impressions now ready 
_Ask your Library for them To-day 


Real Holiday Books 
The Girl in Golden Rags 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 














The story of : 1 who We -d from urity to wealth in a 
great American city ia in t id wins throush to happiness. “ Mr. 
Chambers at ! best, and h eRe praise it would be hard to find.”"— 
Sunday 








The Golden Milestone 
BRUCE BEDDOW 


“A clever novel. interesting and well written, 
fine faculty of psycholovzical 


Journal. 





and demonstratinz 
perception.” —Aberdecn Press and 





Then read 


“ Keeps the reader chuckling all 

the time. . - Altogether a 

book to be commended to any 

one wanting a hearty laugh.” 

—Aberdecn Press and Journal. 

are in greal demand at the Libraries, so put them on 
You can get them to-day at any Booksellers for 

. 6d. net cach. 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 4. 


Want a good laugh? 


Following Ann 
K. R. G. BROWNE 


All these novel 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


THE C ASKED LIBRARY 
ENGLISH LITERATU RE 


A unique Library of English Prose 
produced. Small crown 8ve. Cloth, 
2s. Gd. net per volume. 


and Poetry, | ly 
gil lt te } artistic 
wrappers, 


ENGLISH SATIRES. Collected and edited by OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, M.A. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. Collected and dited — by 


EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, C.B., B.A., D.Litt. 

ENGLISH LYRIC POETRY = (1500- 1700). Collected 
and edited by FREDERIC IVES CARPI ER. 

ENGLISH TALES IN VERSE. Collected aa edited by 
C. TH. HERFORD, Litt.D. 

ENGLISH ESSAYS. Collected and 
LOBBAN, M.A. 

LETTERS OF GREAT WRITERS.  Collecte 
by the Rev. HEDLEY VY. ‘TAYLOR, B. . 


THE “W a ARY 


OF ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres 
by convenience of size, lightness, good type, 
artistic merit. With portrait frontispiece 


and a wrapper 
_in colour. In ch: irming | Cl loth binding. Is. 6d. net « ach, 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and 
printed in red and black. With portra 
In charming Cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each. 
ROBERT BROWNING. | LONGFELLOW. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT | CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
BROWNING. | SHELLEY. 
KEATS. | TENNYSON, 


edited by J. IL 


' 
and e lited 


M.A. 





distinguished 
and by high 





be autifull y 
it fronti spiec e 





A CHARMING SERIES OF 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 
Illustrated in colour by ERNEST W. HASLEHUST, 
RBA. I’cap. axel ae 12 _ pag ‘ nur illus- 


' 
tions in enem volu 


2s. 6d. t — 
PHIRTY- 


ANGENT MAN. IN Bi UP AIN 


COLOUR BOOKS 


AL M. \C NI ENZ t ypti al 
Myth and le zend,” leis ot Crete | Pre-Hellen 
Europe.” With a word by G,. ! yy Smizvu, F.R.S. 
With 16 full-page plates and other illustrations. Demy 
Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
O Bae ‘ . ir. M : ‘A AY 1’ will 


i years to con 


A LEXICON OF THE 
HOMERIC DIALECT 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFF, LL.B., compile 


‘A New _Shakesperea n Dictionary.” F'cap. 4to. 


G. ARDEN W ORK 


A Practical Manual. By WILLIAM GOOD, formerly 
Staff Inspector in Horticulture and Botany to the Hert- 
fordshire County Council. With 12 full-page plates and 











numerous illustrations in the text. With coloured 

wrapper. 6s. net. _ __ 
BEE-KEEPING FOR 
BEGINNERS 

By J. H. JACKSON. Illustrated by photographs and 

diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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gifficient hours of leisure.’ For this sentence and the possi- The June Round Tabl full of good reading. ‘* Cologne, 
bilities which it suggests the fundamental error of Mrs. Mills’ the Security Pact and the League *’ demands scrupulous Justice 
approach to the problem may almost be forgiven. and fair pl for Germany as the only means of making 
Cata. her once more a loyal part of Europe.” ‘President and 
Senate ” is a review of the pre it American political situation 
THE MAGAZINES by cane American. “ The Indian Rural Problem ” should be 
read py ¢ ! Who nd leu! } three chict 
tur Nineteenth Century opens with an article (** Palestine problems a mul t ‘ tale re} n Nn 
and Lord Balfour ”’) on Lord Balfour's ** ill-advised expedition u 1 po] them 
to the Moly Land.’ The writer (II. St. J. B. Philby) ‘ament .p ) f tril ' 2 
the dire offence given to the Arabs by an attempt to pleas petal tween fir Moi l A hit } > 
Jews. “ The Problem of Aliens in France,” by And uid Blac i | ti 
Adrien Paulian, discusses the proportion of erime in I 
, , , : : 7 : = . . ped , 
attributable to alien and finds 1t ver igh. Mr. Pil rel ( : RRIEN |" L] | BRA | [ Ry; 
write upon * Parliament uul Commerce dese! ' t] 
activities of the Commercial Committ of the I! ‘ FOR PHI LU? HEON J ri AT 4 ‘ 
Commons and the part its delegates play in inter i 
commercial conference 4 ! | ind ot ) 
A new collection of “P Lette Ss being i,t of Mi Miilt ri ] j Day PP j 9 “Ty J 
out in the biorld To-day Many letter written | t| Side. wiil ‘ ‘ { , printed { , 
Ambassador to President \W mn were not availal f Pune he little « } , id toh 
publication until after tl] President death. The entire thoucsh it will d ) 1 ' ied in 
collection (about a hundred) are now to be given to tl * Wien We We Vor ‘ In | lu MI 
public and will be printed rially in this magazine during Milne reveals himself k in original « or than as a 
the next six months. The will contain, we are given to | hich wecomplished “* ov nal’? poet t best Punch 
understand, very intimat pictures of great men her tradition. His techniar kilful, | } ten ious. 
“character sketches that will live of the King, Asquit! il ec ieee eal ible cM : ail it Sa es 
Llovd George, Grey Kitchener, Northeliffe, Prin Lich md the poet i t | } ! rick i 
nowsk Sir John French, Lord Haldane, Lord Curzon, famili nt t li i " 
Lord Robert Cecil, Ilerbert ¢ lloover. Tlughes of Australie. his p dies, Ilow del | { | r 
TY, P, O'Connor, Sir Eric Gedade Lord Lansdowne, Winston line f Poet t Brid 
Churchill, Admiral Hall (Chi f British Naval Intelligence a4 
during the War), and Lord Reading.’ The first instaiment ry} 
dealing with Knelish country house life just before the War vi 
makes us look eagerly forward to those which are to ¢ ; Ss P 
An exceptionall d number of the Emptre Revie { 
contains a mo tert article upon moneylenders b L, ! 
Lord Carson, who explains the aims of the contemplated 
Act r th estriction of their tvranny. Old Etenians will 1" ; : 
b sted in an art by the lute Osear Brown ' " jee me n, 
Brownin nd Wordswor i ity ld to " 
“Eton as [T remember it nea cightyv years age li w “et 
: just be rand tells of a place of ;, 2 ; oare : 
nt tevehens ries I ! “s ! ! ( Ve) 
] nore seri ; rticl in the National ar aswith si ~ ka ME nats : : 
Pe s. warnings and prophecies of evil. Bite ccs of tl Crvstal Pa € 1 IS82 
Mont! calls us to be var of th machinations of America in 1919, ate oe int C1 1 their conventional 4 . b 
Mr. Milne has taught to ¢ t somet! yet of 
amd = Grcrmian le inane ‘ the enemy of Capital ried 
Labour by Arthur Wits cautions us against tenialans { PICTURESQUE NORTH AFRICA 
financial peril, while Catholic Ireland is denounced root and Tins very handson quarto, printed in Germany, contains 
branch im The New Dialogues of the Dead,” by ** Lucianus 240 photogravure plates of Tripoli, Tuni Algeria, and Mo 
testitutu Not only has the camera caught, with remarkable vitality, 
\ new and striking poem called ** Persephone,” by Jolin the spirit of the land but the daily ! f the | ple 
Drinkwater tands first upon the Fortnightly table of is set before us in a series of pictures of ra interest and 
contents. Mr. Ilugh Spender writes of the situation in the beauty. Though the plates | been printed on both les 
Balkans and pleads for an economic union of the Balkan of the leaf, the reproduct s so suecessful as to lea no 
instalment of “ Social and Industrial ground for eriticism. le Ernst Kiihnel contributes a 


States In his first 
st War Germany 


what he has seen in a recent journey throughout the coun 


Conditions in P ’ Sir Philip Dawson describes 


try 
undertaken for the purpose of studying the state of mind and 


the standard of life of the various classes of German society 





at the moment 
Mr. F. 1 Hirst upon the Budget in the Contem- 
porary deserib it as “a sorry muddle,” but declares the 
new Gold Standard “though not a real Gold Standard’ 
to | n h bett than the svstem whieh has been 
aband 1 © Franee’s Fresh Start,” bv Sisley Huddleston, 
Is a thor hiv optimist article declaring the European 
outlook to } inereasingly bright.’ Mr. John Mur 
ask Can Liberalism Revive ? and answers his own question 
t } ‘ In Some Early Reeollections of 
S | I i] : Minchin, the reader will id a 
t a ‘ t reat An ean a nd 
ticl ‘ that | len was So ‘ 
l tut i ck rib iit S she | , 
{ R ds\ t« ©! | In 
t { } ch e Quakers h | 
th il } Vik } 
‘ 1 bet ) { I I ‘ 


descriptive and historical introductic 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE OF MAGDALENA BACH, 
Chatto a \"\ 


Tits book purports to been tt I Bach’ l 
wife, after his death and at thi weestion of his old and 
favourite pupil, ¢ i it J I ric t r 
has i] A d } ae hi ! t pl iT H i tl ky Wh ta 
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graceful domestic idyll, Whether, at any rate among musicel 
geniuses, there have ever becn husbands so perfect as Sebastian 
uppears in these pages to Magdalena, and whether, even in 
cighteentl-century Leipzig, wives were ever quite so Mawless 
in self-effacement, are matters for conjecture. But. in tts 
broad lines, this small volume, which deals only casually with 
Bach's music, suggests convincingly and very pleasantly the 
atmosphere of domestic and social life in the old, legendary 
Germany. 

CORNISH GRANITE. 


Satterwaite. 


Compiled by FE. C. M. Stewart mid Ey 
(Parsons, bs.) 

Tits book contains extracts from the writings and speeches of 
the late Lord Courtney of Penwith. It is a little 
which many readers will be glad to possess as a memento of a 


volume 
tine public character of the old school — one, indeed, who was 
not of the old outlook, 
* advanced ~ and unflinchingly independent, but who 
Lelonged to it by reasen of the courtesy, dignity, and sense of 


school in his mental which was 


alwiavs 


responsibility which inspired atike his life and his utterance. 
In a delightfully in personal 
reminiscence, Sir that he in- 
stinctively associates Leonard Courtney with the 
Mill, Darwin, Huxley, George Eliot, and John Morley. as 


intimate introduction, rich 


Arthur Quiller-Couch 


Saves 


names of 


helonging to what, with all their divergence, may be called 
the ~ Fortnightly ~ group, whose ~~ besetting virtue ~ was 


* Intellectual Honesty.” ft is just that quality, which time 
and again cost Lord Courtney the sweets of office, that gives 
to these speeches and writings, dealing mainly with questions 
and of otherwise 


of international religion, and not 


remarkable in themselves, an aie of freshness and distinction, 


peace 


FICTION 


AMERICAN NOVELS 


Wharton. 


TWO 


The Mother's Recompense. &: 
7s. Gc. net.) 

That Nice Young Couple. By Francis Hackett. (Cape. Ts. Gd. 
uct.) 


aith (Appleton. 


Mrs. Wiarron’s new novel is a fine, sober piece of work + 
and it shows how good a novel can be written when an experi- 
enced author has no particular inspiration. For undoubtedly 
Miss Wharton has chosen a theme and embroidered it. She 
has not been driven to write: she is not transeribing frog 
imagination. No, the noyel is not one of her best. None the 
less, her tact and graciousness of style in building flesh upon 
the bones of ber plot are unfailing and delightful. 

The situation is old and thin. A mother finds that) her 
daughter is determined to marry a man who had been the 
Or put it as the publishers do: * The theme 
is a gripping one; the love of a mother and a daughter - 
and the man who came between them.’ The theme, as a 
matter of fact. is a hackneved and unpromising one; but 
Mrs. Wharton sueceeds in making it a comparatively unim- 
portant part of the story. We thought for some time that the 
Acuity and penetration in detail of [fenry James's mind was 
not typically American: for how could a youthful and ener- 
getie civilization have time for so single an application to 
mental reactions and the finer points of behaviour? Yet we see 
now, as much from Mrs. Wharton as from Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
that exactly that awareness of crudenesses and delicacies 
of manner is the highest quality in good American fiction. 
It may still seem to us that on the major points of ethics, the 
major problems of life. an otherwise astoundingly intelligent 
American can show himsclf indiscriminating. We feel’ that 
any of them might take to discussing. in five hundred pages 
of fiction, the old parlour-game questions : * Should a man, 
in the event of a fire. save his mother. his wife, or his child 


first ?° and such occasions of 


mother’s lover. 


ophistry —-and discuss them so 


seriousiy and naively that it becomes obvious that they are 


considered to be the most notable cruces of philosophy. More 


often the question is a litth shocking. “ Cana wife love two 
men at 
in England have no novelists so keen in the detection of 
hwpocrisy, so much tmbued with the satiric sense, Orso appreci 


American 


once 2 Ts: respectabiltty: cowardice 7” gut we 


ative of varictics in true sstpathy os balba-dezen 


writers. 


It is in these shades that Mrs. Wharton excels: and it is in 
the same shades. but with the difference in manner of a whole 


generation, that) Mr. Hackett excels. His comments are 
conerete ~and so much the better. Ifow else could the 
tension between a husband and wile be conveyed, their 


underground irritation with each other, and the difliculty, 
aggravated by their very intimacy, of coming to an open 
He (the 
husband) had a feeline that if the house were redecorated, 
it would force the situation with Eleanor ~~ ? And Mr. Hackett 
has all of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's ability in fixing types for our 
observation. Again he 
we cannot put a name to the type he has shown us : 


discussion, than by some such absurdity as this : 


does it by concrete methods -and 
vet the 
type is perfectly comprehended. Listen to a scrap of conver. 
sation ina liners smoking-room : 

Knox here and myself ape 
Mr. Dunlap twisted his head 


“Clad you come in, Dusenberrs 
having a very interesting discussion.’ 
aronnd on his short neck. * That so, Knox ? You corroborate me, 
wont you? ... We were discussing heredity in the United 
States, and ft held that in the United States there was no such 
thing as heredity, rightly speaking. That surprises you, don’t 
or do you agree 7’ 

Chester Dusenberry wasn’t interested. 
pick on me. 

Mr. Dunlap was piqued. ~No, but T mean, seriously. It's a 
big question, this heredity. Here in Europe, you can't get away 
from it, there’s heredity everywhere. The people in the old cow- 
tries, vou know what they're like, they all stick in the same old 
houses and the same old ruts, father and son, father and son. Not 
to put too fine a point on it, the whole place is just lousy wit! 
heredity. But L maintain, and Knox here is inclined to agree with 
me, that in America that's all practically done away with. We 
wonder what vou think of it. That your idea ?’ 

“LL never thought about it, old man. Can't 
gave ita thought. I've been busy earning my living 
displayed bis silent canine laugh. 

“Why ves, it sounds pretty reasonable to me. 


How do I know ? Do’ 


you see * I never 
“and Chester 


That Nice Young Couple is tull of satire and of subtlety, 
And yet — there is that old crude American question : ** Should 
a wormn have two lovers. one for respectability, one for 
Let us admit that in England we have 
problem-novels as much as in America : 


physical passion 7 ~ 
but they are not so 
often written by authors so much entitled to our admiration 
in other ways. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
UNSETTLEMENT AND 
By ARTHUR W. 


UNREST 
KIDDY. 


Tut present outlook, both financially and industrially, 
but more especially industrially, is not unlike the con- 
ditions which so often prevail in our London streets. 
What with congested traflic and thoroughfares narrowed 
by repairs in every direction it sometimes appears to 
the passenger in car or “bus “held up” by a block as 
though the entanglement of traflie could never sufticiently 
clear for going once more “full speed ahead.” And 
then. when the traflic is most congested and when the 
way out” seems most hopelessly blocked, there comes 
first the slow movement and shuffling after a clearet 
course, with traflie diverted in this and that direction, 
until speed gathers and presently there is an open course 
and adequate progress. 
* * * * 


At the present moment we scem to have reached one 
of those blocks in the traflic so far as industrial progress 
is concerned, and it is not surprising that continued 
unemployment and unsatisfactory foreign trade figures 
should be occasions for great anxiety. A few months 
ago when there was relief at the passing of the Dawes 
plan and when America was showing renewed confidence 
in’ Europe it looked as might 
be coming. but the movement was slow, and while there 
has been firmness in favourable 
ments in the exchanges showing increasing confidence 


though some progress 


securities, and move: 
in this country as a financial centre where money cat 
safely he deposited, there seems to have been little o1 
ho improvement in the industrial Nor, | 
am afraid, will there be much in { 


position, 


this short article to 


indicate whether a radical change for the better is al 
hand, but inasmuch as something at all events is gained 
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Fonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square 


re 


‘H. W. M 


H. W. MASSINGHAM.) 


Selected writings of a great journalist. Edited by H. J. Massingham. With 

memorial essays by G. Bernard Shaw, H. M. Tomlinson, H. W. Nevinson, 

J. L. Hammond, H. N, Brailsford, and Vaughan Nash. With frontispiece 
poitrait, 125. Od. net 


Shaw Wanderings & Excursions 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
Karly reminiscences and essays on travel and men. 


‘Has a right to be read by men and women of all 
} tc 2 


j. S. COLLIS 

An original study of ‘G. B. S” which throws into 

strong relief his present position in the world and his 
real message to normal men and women. 55. net opinions 


The Danger to St. Paul’s Fishmonger’s Fiddle 


CHRISTIAN BARMAN A. F, COPPARD 
The first full description of what is really the matter By the author of The Blick ‘Deg, etc. A new volume of 
with St. Paul’s. Written by an authority on the tales by one of the greatest short story writers of the 

ibject. 45. 6a, net 


Milton Portraits:real@imaginary 


ERNEST BOYD 


on its own merits. r. P. O'CONNOR, O65. net 


day. 7s. 6d. 
) 


DENIS SAURAT 


A critical appreciation. ‘A book of remarkable value, Vivid pen pictures of Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, 
a worthy tribute to the genius of the great poct to George Moore, etc., and satires on the fads and foibles 
whose fame it is dedicated.” Sunday Times. 155. net {the day. ios. 6d. uct 


The Golf Courses of Contemporary French 
Great Britain Literature 


BERNARD DARWIN RENE LALOt 


A new and npletely revise 1 edition of t! tandard A pan ramic view f t! great fieures in ] h 
work. With 32 illustrations in full colour by Harry literature during t ast half century. 
Rountree. 125. 6. net Iss. 
bd r 
The Ninth of November John Keats 
BERNARD KELLERMANN AMY LOW] LE ; : 
A novel of Beclin dusinn the months which pre aded blogs we “6 mpre hen ive } ie Pris aru ‘ cf " ; tten. 
the Revolut November, 1918. 7s. Od. net dssent tO al WHO Ser y devote themselves to the 
7 as { ! 


The Bamboo Grove William 

CHARLES GRAVES rE. H. YOUNG 

A_ volume f selected poems, me f which have A 4 Will 
Ircady appeared in anthologies. 35, Gd. 2 


The Travel Diary of a Philosopher 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 
Count Keyserling’s influence is one of the great factors in Central Europe 
to-day. In this remarkable book he has let his protound and imaginative mind 
play upon his experiences of travel. Translated by p A Holrayd Reece. 
2 vols, 365. set 
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A WEEKLY 


“MARKET NOTES” 





ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS 


FINANCIAL LETTER 


WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN 


contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to supply 
“inside information” or ‘“ market tips,’ but 
endeavours to point out definitely attractive invest- 
ment openings or information likely to influence 
Stock Exchange prices. It has a record of proved 
reliability. 


is now available, showing every 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE 





stock and share mentioned in its pages, with the 
price on date of original recommendation, and the 
price at the end of 1924, and other particulars. 


is five shillings per annum. 


"A copy of the Record for 1924 above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to : 
Secretary & Manager, ssi i 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 








THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION. 
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\ 
HE score is dormy two 
6 and you're left with 2 long 
putt to halve. Now is the 
time when the greatest 
\ care and concentration is 


necessary. “Any old 
line’? won't do—it must 
be the right one, carefully 
chosen to sink the ball. 


When buying lubricating oil for your car, take 
the same precautions you would when on the 

‘green.’ Don't be put off “with any old il.” 
Insist on having the motor oil you can trust— 
Wakefield CASTROL. 


There is a grade of Wakefield CASTROL specially 
compounded to get the maximum performance from 
your engine and to reduce wear and carbonisation 
to the minimum. 








Write now for a free copy * either “* Int elligent Lubrica- 
tion for Motor Car Owners” or “* Mo or-< Ey 


We shall also be pleased to send vou an a 


Cece Coo oe 








tnsivuctive Series of diagrams entitled “ The 
Swing.” These show every detail of the co 
V € vy and inter ing manner, 
. 
WAKEFIELD 


Cc. Cc. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 
tish Firm { ists in Motor ? ubrication 
WAKEFIELD HOUSE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 
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Will you help a little boy like me? 


7,300 
Children need food. 


WILL YOU SEND 
A GIFT 
oO! 

10/- 


“Inasmuch as ve have done it unto ene of 
the least of these. ve have done tt ” 





Lio Gc Ss 





ee —————— 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


to feed one of the Largest Family in the World for Ten Days. 
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—— 
by a clearer recognition of the facts of the case I propose 
’ suggest some of the main causes of the present “* block ” 


to su; ; . 
nd the obscure outlook and then to mention one or two 


directions where, { think, it may fairly be said that 
there are not wanting some signs of a change for the 
better. 

INTERNATIONAL FEARS. 

Obvious as the statement may be I doubt whether 
even now sufficient allowance made for the unrest 
and unsettlement which have followed the great upheaval 
of the War. They are an unrest and an unsettlement 
which for the most part work both internationally and 
within the various countries themselves. We know that 
because of the unsatisfactory character of the Peace Treaty 
international confidence in Europe was slow to return, 
while at the time of the entry of the French into the 
Ruhr the conditions were little short of actual war. 
With the sanctioning of the 
lifted a little and, in particular, a revival of American 
took the form of large loans to 
purchases of 


IS 


confidence in Kurope 


countries 


Kurop an ! and large 
nd of some of the other European currencies. 
t} like a real return to 


less there hot 


yarlous 
sterling a 
Nevert he 
the gen 


requires 


Was une 
pr -War 


ral feeling ol 
nv example, as the election 


an incident such, 





Dawes plan the clouds | 


confidence, and it only | 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


Allied Northern 
Newspapers, Ltd, 


An issue of 

| £2,300,000 63% First Mortgage 
‘Guaranteed Debenture Stock at 
935 per cent. 








will be made during the week-end. 
The Debenture Stock will be unconditionally 





guaranteed to principal and interest by Allied 


Newspapers, Limited. 


as 


The Company has been formed to take over important 


of Hindenburg to the German presidency to occasion | She a hg A Ti 
the recurrence of nervou apprehensions. The old|° cottish Newspape r together with large printing plant 
“Concert of Europe,” though a sadly imperfect organ- and trechold buildings in Glasgow, also Newcastle n - 
ization. did something at all events to occasion a feeling | PAPeTS With treenoid offices and modern printing plant at 
of temporary security: but for the time being every- Newcastle-on Tyne, and freehold propert in London, 
thing in the wav of 1 iternational agreements is in a state | North Shields, Gateshead and Blythe. 
of flux and tl Bs e 4 Nations has not vet obtained | yy-, Tarn? Re Baxk. I = 11 J oe, Oe T 1 
sullicient confiden Wd Ws power to secure the peace . a ie ix ae 2 cee MOLINE Y 9. +-ONCOM, 
of Europe im times when modern war inventions are | I... 2, and Branches, 
such as to place it in the p even of small nations | Lroy Bank, Limitep, 72 Lombard Street, |] i 
rapidly to work destruction upon their neighbours | BA and Branch 
ifonly th rst start “in the conflict can be made. Even | Byrerays B vk, Liv » 54 Lombard ect. 7 s 
in 1914 y know what a first start ~~ meant to the | E.C. 3. and Branch i , ‘ 
nation bent on wat [t must mean very much more | : 
in times to com ul d, subconsciously at all cv" nts. | And 
the thought is at work in many minds and tends to Messrs. Ertan ~8 Cr Square. Lond I 
defer a return of int | confidence without which! are authorised as Banke1 or and on behalf of te 
international trade on a really large scale is almosi Company to receive applicati for the above Debx 
impos ible. Stock, 
rarntrr Wars. . cee 

And the unrest apparent in purely political matters 
is equally noticeable in international commerce and } DIRECTORS: 
finance. Kveryone ison the defensive. Amongthe Central} Sig Wittram Ewert Berry, Bart., 2 Arundel St t, 
European States a tariff war goes on to an extent | Strand, London, W.C.2 (Chairman of Allied News- 
which would be almost amusing if it were not for the | pape Limited). 
fact that it endangers the prosperity as well as the good | JAMES Gomer Berry, 2 Arundel Street, Strand, London 
will of all parties concern d in the strife, for I am not | /° \\ ia Foie ghee $33 geese 7: ho yess en oe 
talking of ordinary healthy competition, but of something yA Jue (Deputy Chairman of Allied New pal ’ 
very different. Nor is it possible in this connexion | Limit d). 
to ignore the fact that even the United States, which | Str Epwarp Mar R Iv , C.B.E., M.P., Allesley Hall, 
at the moment is the strongest Power both financially Alleslev, nr. Coventry (Director of Allied Newspapers, 
and politically, is afflicted with this same spirit of ** war- | Limited). : 

: > : Agen aes 
lare. For to xat t on the one Nal a tin fullest ineasure Divip R LI Axpersox, Record Buildines lope 
of the bond in the matter of European debts and on oN aca pact” ES \l oe SE sian ‘gis : 
the other hand to bar—bv very high = tariffs—those pag ‘ a Nee irns. Fn ECCOF, 438 
countries from redeeming those “debts in goods and | y h Newspape1 | ute d). 
servl I io reminiscent { the davs when those Ru Jaci ww Macl (67 Hop Street, Gl Vv 
in bo \ ( j d { >a 1i\ r the full tell of bricks ( \] l i 4 Dis { J \ Smith, L I ted, | ( > 
tho 1 { nce SI vas «a 1 dy OL { [: ) 
Is OY iS id ' i r, 46 \\ tigate ie I, 

And if hat international confide ind . a apy ie 1) ie tae : as 
Int on vl ! ) d by aunsettlement and a4 Sa 
un tas equally truc that so far as this country ts | TRUSTEES for the DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS: 
CO l 1 nad ub It i dil a } » | 
relatio heat » tal 1 Labor sa to ” Tit TAY Derr rut 8 IRATION, J .IMITED, 24 Old 
extent between class and class, are proving a most serious | Groad Street, London, |] See 
bar to progress. Labour distrusts Capital and the | SECRETARY Sa en ae eee 
emplover. Capital is ineffective heeatee the main| | SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE: 
ess¢ nti ls fi enter} ise re la ‘king As a result of the G ( E Beacnam H ETT, 186 Strand, London, W.C. Ze 
conditions output is curtailed and prices are maintained 
at a level which causes the consumer to hold back cither a ae ae 


through inability to purchase or because he believes 
prices will be lower. Meanwhile foreign competition 
grows apace, and there is fear lest in any moderate inter- 
alieel trade revival we may not get our fair share; and 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained 
from the Bankers, or at the Company's Registered Office. 
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——. 
because of these same conditions of unsettlement the —" 
trader or manufacturer who under different conditions Relief from IND ON 
might strive and strive legitimately —to make a fortune PE rent ce gorogy gt tas Pen gy Beige eh por iay sen a _ caeee 
on the principle of small individual profits compensated | peep. SEATED INDIGESTION.“ There js 0! [ st 
for by a big turnover is precluded from the experiment thankful for—the sample of Dr, Jenner's Absorbent | ges y 
because a small rise in labour demands or a threatened ee ee sae Son Sree ae 
strike might involve instant ruin. Yet all the time his an absolute God-send.” 
success would mean benefit, not merely to himsel!, ot Hearth ua J ~ estas o ge gee 
but to the greater number of men employed and also to ae ee go B Oe SA S20 2 
the consumer, INDIGESTION "AND NEURALGIC PAINS.“ 1 ai » tell y 

Goraus or) Taciur. acai daata ot Gdkaneilion, oomtenad te % pains int 

But while it may be true and even o! byious that unrest pte Peon — ih er met wit 
and unsettlement — following the War—along the lines | GASTRITIS AND ACUTE DYSPEPSIA, “Vor years 1 
I have described are blocking industrial and financial pena: Bacay rests ee ee 
progress, the question is whether there are any signs of ts your lo a 
a obstructive lorces hecoming less marked. i think A ‘EREE SAMPLE 
rere are, though we shail do well, not merely to look for | oe py. poaners Abeorhert Lo erga 
signs of improvement but to note carefully the lessons to | the s; und add Sa & M Lid., ( 
143, New Bond S$ London, W. 1. 


be derived from the evils themselves. Whatever may be 
the happenings years hence, when general prosperity has 
once more returned—as it will return--1 believe that, 
looking first at international affairs. we have reached the 
stage when there is a clearer recognition than before that 
international peace, amity and contidence are imperative 
if there is to be returned prosperity. Either through a 
Pact or through the League of Nations we may 
work to this end far sooner than is at present apparent. 
And just as internationally the evil will tend to bring 
the cure, so at home there are not wanting signs—such, 
for example, as the recent defeat of the miner extremists 
at Blackpool—that a common danger is bringing Capital 
and Labour to a cleaver recognition of the need for co- 
operation and effort. A nation after all is but a collection 
of individuals, and just as the individual brought up in 
conditions of affluence has often needed the spur of a 
reverse or even of impoverishment to ensure the full 
measure of effort, so in the case of a nation the same is 
true. Equally, however, as the individual through his 
reverses may have lessons to learn, » shall do well to 
Jearn as a nation something of our past shortcomings. 
Much of our present trade depression can be traced to 
unreasonable and even impossible exactions by Labour. 
But those demands and that attitude the part of 
Labour can also be traced to past exactions on the part 
of Capital. If in the future we are to retrieve commercial 
prosperity the conditions must be such as to ensure the 
maximum amount of effort and efficiency on the part of 
employers and employed alike, with the guarantee to 
each of a reward adequate to and proportionate to the 
amount of effort and risk contributed. The principles 
enumerated may seem ideal, but [ venture to think they 
are more likely to prevail here than in any other country, 
because they are founded upon justice, which has always 
been one of the foremost characteristics of our nation. 
Nor, perhaps, are the easier conditions in the money 
market entirely to be Stones for they are, in part, the 
result of the fact that a good deal of gold has come here 
since we returned to the Gold Standard. It is too early 
yet to determine whether the easier conditions of money 
will continue, but should they do so it will be interesting 
of the 
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to see whether the utmost use fact is made by our 
industries. P 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
Not the least interesting point in) connexion with the 
recent annual mecting of the Royal Mail Steam: Packet 


statement by Lord WKylsant with regard 
Some favourable 


Company was the 
to the possibilities of motor ships. 


have been expressed by other authorities with regard to the 
future of the motor ship, und there is now the great authority 
of Lord Kylsant for the belief in the future of that means 


of sea transit. 
sct out in his 
opinion that in the 
would be unable 
motor ship when the 

of motor engines. Ine 
his point with regard to the 


speech, Lord Nvisant expressed the very definite 
days to the ordinary steamship 
to compete in economy and work with the 
latter was fitted with the best 
dentally, therefore, and 
future lic motor ship, 


come 


Lord 
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Opinions | 


Subject to certain provisos which will be found | 


type 
arising out of 


Kvlsant strongly emphasized the importance of the continued | 


wat —y of British controlling interests in’ the Anglo- 
ersian Oil Company. Cam glad to note that Lord Kylsant 


also made some very pointed references to the connexion 


between high taxation and industrial depression, 








A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69, 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders. No Commission. 








“THE FOOD OF THE GODS” 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of chocolate 








MADE UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 











On Sale To-day 
No. 39. June 92 pp. 
Colowr Plates, Maps, Text € Lilustrations, 


PRICE—ONE SHILLING. 


BLUE PETER 


THE SEA-TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 


¢ONTENTS.—My Ship Shop, Ciifford W. ¢ nson 
bi ; Wrecked by a Berthon Boa I Cen 
H. HL. Aust C.B., C.M.( D.8.0.; TI 5 of 
Captain Cook, J. A, Broend Phe Departure: B ’ 
i i, Maur H. Efi PRG.S.: A De Island 
i BR ‘ Sargas Sea, bk. Hadl 1 Davi 

Canada. IL, V.C.5 t O'Connor; From ‘I Valley 
of tl le, Jolin ; Tales o Hakluyt, ILt., 
j ards tne Oli River in the eenth Ce ry, 
( onunand Rn. B. Bed R.N I 1 Lubbock, 
wilh a ¢ p Shiy Blackacd by 

J. Spurlin 
Lie * Blue Peter ws published monthly ai 
afs Offices, 12, St. Mary A é, EL, 


And may be had from , - 
& Sons, 
wert 


H., 
Lrp., and 
home and 


Sairu & Sox, 
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The Finest English Apple Wine. 


The Favourite Summer Drink 
wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale” Cider 


Its superior quality is proved by the fact that it has 
obtained the highest awards, in open competitiv m, at all the 
large agricultural shows and the Brewers’ Exhibition. 
Several readers of “ The Spectator” have described it as 
the finest cider they have ever tasted. 
Prices moderate. Vlease send for list, mentioning “ The 
Spectator.” 


The Quantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd., 
North Petherton, Bridgwater. 

















| 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 








1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED | 
MESARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES 


“erp” CU 11,000 


President: H.RAIL THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine 


and many hundreds have been emigrated te 
tne British Dominions. 


P " 
THEIR MAJESTIES Ti KING AND QUEEN, 
( hairme i Treas 

Cc. E Mal DEN bisq M A 

1 a “CLAY ON =. 
m nes 
HOWSON “F- DhviTi Ese 

d 


HA. BRISTOW WALLEN- & HENRY G. COPELAND. 


|| TheShaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
| |. 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, Londen, W.-C. 2. ri 


“J have never seen 











‘An apple a day 
Keeps the doctor away ” 


and a shilling a day will keep the grim spectre 
of want from many a home—for this small sum 
will suffice to secure for a man of 30 


A Policy of over « £1,000 


Under the STANDARD’S 
New Family Provision Scheme 


MAXIMUM COVER 
AT 


MINIMUM COST 


Write to-day for a copy of leaflet “AC" 7 to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINSURGH. 


LONDCN: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 


& 














FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DiNNER USE. 


The increasing gepulasity a these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 

Per doz. Per doz. 


Bottles. 3 17 
Vin 4 tae eee wee 30/- 17/- 
Superieure eve eee 36/- 20/- 
ee. 3 se . ose eee 42,- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure ae ese ese §2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE. 26, MARKET STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 

















If you under-insure your home and have 
a fire the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss 
falls upon your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 














‘Spectator’ Competition 
JUNE 6, 1925 





Cempetiters must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page | 





When Your Suit 
Gets “tired.” 


UITS need _ occasional 

holidays and “ bucking 
up” as much as human 
beings. When a suit of yours 
loses its freshness, when it looks 
a bit “run-down ”—serd it to 
us. We will clean it thoroughly 
by scientific processes, remove 
all spots and stains, and press it 
so that it looks smart and | well 
groomed. The cost is tri - 
6/6 covers the whole t1 reatment - 
= we collect and d I 








enyer 
ur own m ger within three 
miles of ¢ Or we |] 
carr 1 sent ¢ 
Wr for lustrated Be 
wW ith | list of addresses and ¢ 
hints on clothes care. 


Achille Serre I 


Hy ad Ott 


Ha Wek, 'E 9. 


).17. Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
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» 
Me, 
GARDENS FRONT AND BACK. 
Be twixt Bue kir t ham Pala« e 
and Victoria Station. 
j One ol the luxurious yet least expensive of 
| Lendon’s larger Hotels 


250 


, ; 
Rooms with running water and Phone. 


: RESTAURANT 
| BELGRAVIA 





F< 
e rs 
ya exhales a smart yet truly io 
i] Continental atmosphere. \E 
rat 
fo, 
> - sf 
Luncheons at 3/6 and Dinners at 5/- te 
. 7° re 
unequalli d in Town. Fe 
ae 
is 
WUT Fi I IB TT Yat I TT UT YT 





HEL P THEM? ? 


Girls and men on the verge of ruin and disgrace 
criminally as sult d children under 14 years of age. Wi 1 
YOU help them to yme self-respecting citizens? 

The work of reclaiming, and restoring those who 
have succumbed to temptation is of cnermous importance 


WILL YOU 


hee 


training 


and requires YOUR help 
NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 
there 1s a erases need for more general supp. 


Christian peopl 


Ww IL L YOU 
Re ‘ 


HELP ? 
fomes and the 











EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 

This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 
America Cuvee. 

1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 

Per 96 /- Dozen 
UNPRECESEN SD BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK ot fy ” quot 1 unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
id Sy Market Prices. 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


LONDON. 
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Rainey ae 
BAGDAD CASEMENT FABRICS 


GUARANTEED FADELESS 
in the brilliant colours of the Orient. 


WIDE 8/11 A YARD 


PATTERNS POST FRI 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


50 INS. 


VEW 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD, 


1, 
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: =BE LG KAViaw. | ‘ 
3 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. © | H 
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Half-a-Corona 
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H 
ro offer a La Corona Ilalt : 
.-Corona is to pay a compli H 
. 1 +4 
Ment to the cultivated palat : 
; your Guest, s 
Of all high-class 
i tobacconists, 112/6 
i per box of 100, and : 
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YOU'VE WRITTEN A PLAY 
—now to SELL it! 
Wi t ( 
rl Ph I 
writer T t 
0 fo I he play 
| = 
I i I 
Send for a copy to-day: 
THE PLAY BUREAU. 39 Grosvenor Place. 5.W. 1. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAI LIFE OFFICE, 
Assets oe £50,000 000 
Annual Income £8 300 000 
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"$5. RANCHI 


16,600 Tons. 15,000 Horse-power 


A CRUISE TO 
NORWAY and the NORTHERN 


23 DAYS—AUG. 15 to SEPT. 


_CAPITALS 


F ARES f from 30 GU INE AS. 











On this cruise passengers will have a brand new P. & ©. line 
yacht at sea aud their floating hotel in port. The “R 
to be completed of four beautiful 16,600 ton vess 
Mail Service, has four passenger decks ; an electric pa 
uppointed public rooms, in lnding lounge ; writing 
and large airy and well-lighted 


r as their pleasure 
* the second 
wd for the India 
lift ; handsomely 
smoking saloon 


cnec 
und card room ; 


dining { aloons ; 
skilled ad 


decks: a fitst class orchestra and a VG culinary stafi. There is a | 
limited number of cabines-de- we at — 
dure. Thecabins are unusually 2, BALHOLMEN s 


large and not more than two 
passengers will be berthed in 






Coad 
Fos 
2 
$4 we / iy 
Of Sa 
‘ 
of 
ws 
& ; 


t Besides 
the beautiful Sogne and the 


ten fany cabin unless by request. 
_ ar" exploring 
a SO gies Hardanger Fjords, the “ 
will visit the more attractive of the northern ci apiti ul cities. A plan of the itinerary 
is shown above. A programme picturing the “ RANCHL” and her Cruise with a 
cabin plan and any desired further information may be had on application. 

For Illustrated Programmes, Berths and further information, apply : 
P. & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (©. 1. GROSVENOR, Manager), 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


RANCHI” 
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GIBRALTAR & MARSEILLES Al HOLIDAY FARES. A pplication, 
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ROYAL MAIL 
LINE 


Hy CROSS NEXT TIMB BY 
| |THE COMFORT 
i ROUTE” 


Write for Brochure N.Y —M 

















THE ROYAL MAIL LINE Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 
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Waterman's of course! 


Read this tribute— 


“I am now writing with a Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen, having used the same 
pen for 37 years. The nib is the original 


pen nib.” ANDREW GOURLAY. 


If YOU want the most efficient pen, 
insist on 


Waterman eal ountinfen 


Three Types: 


“ Regular” Type from 12'6; “‘ Safety” Type 
from 17/6; “ Sell-Filling’ Type (with Patent Lever), 
No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; 

No. 58, 42/« Clip-Cap, 1/- extra 








MOTOR 
PULLMAN 


CONTINENTAL | 
MoToRWAY: 
TOURS | 
Answer the call of the open road. See 
Europe from a comfortable Motorways 
armchair. Have you realized the advan- | 
tages and pleasures of this kind of travel? 


Venice, Dolomites, Italian Lakes 23 days. 
Chateaux of the Loire, and Switzerland . 20 
Wales, the Lakes and Scotland . 2 « 


charge, Lon lon to London. Get IJliustrated | 
from CON TINE NTAL MOTORWAYS, LTD., 98 
ng Mayfair 5428. 


One ey Ly 
Brochure * 
Wigmore Ps et, London. Rin 














For cleaning Silver. Elecuro Plate &c. 


Goddard’ Ss 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° 246 &46 








Prese mutation Pens in Silver and Gold. Nibs to suit all 
hands Every Pen fully gua anteed. OF Sj ATION] RS 
AND JEWELLERS. The “ Pen ‘Bo k”’’ free on requ 


L.G. Sloan, Ltd. mt Corner ee sates W. 6.2. 


(6. P.O. Box 163) 


i Ce n Paz n, Wembley 





Visit the Waterman Stand No. 














The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 


for the added 


enjoyment of 


GOLD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
j-lb. Tin 5 5/2 
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PUNCH 


Cc ORONAS 


Wana 
To « r prune h Cigars to your 
guest is a tribu 1 and evi- 
dence ¢ your d= taste. 


Punch | 
one dist Size 


in thirty- 


‘- each. 
Everywhere. 


Punch Corona size, 2 


49/6 per box of 25. 


MEL! 























CITY OF netanngpedietcntid 


3% TRUST IE, INV 


LOANS. 


ESTMENTS 


wks ws of £5 ar pwa sted without expense to 
- iders, in ‘ “ORE OR. ATI IN ORTCGAGES repayable on 
‘ art 193¢ 1935, 194 ' 1 the new issue ol » CO 
PORATION. STOC K to be rede 4th October, 1945. Fi 
infjormation an tainea fre the Citys Treasurer, City H 
bel t; or thre any t roker or Banker, 























seat ToT > Pray = . ee ioe 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) | 
JUN Sth. Sth and ‘ MANHANDLED,” starring GLORIA 
SWANSON and Tom Moore ; PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR (No.5); | 
Cemedv and Drama, et FUNKE ith, 1 ind 13th ‘TURN TO | 
THE RIGHT,” ALICE TERRY { Jack Muihall; ** THE 
EARLY BIRD,” JOHNNY HINES; lelix the Cat, cte. | 
} 
er Sar oe Ty 


To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


YOUR 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the Hair, the 


Colour for Fair Hair, 


the loss of the natural oil in want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden 

in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, Avoid 


cheap, ler the name. 


sold 
Rowland 
London. 

same or similar 


spurious imitations unc 
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An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each 
neatly and rigidly by practically 
shown at Wembley, Ideal 
Exhibitions. 


section is joined 
invisible 


Hlomes and other 


points. 


> 





Sectional Booke ase 


Send to-day for Handsome Hlustrated Catalogu 
Free and Post Paid. 








_, Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Dey 10), 


LIBRARY ‘OXFORD. 








1 
fe 


i 
ml 


Py ATG SPECIALISTS, 

Feemalray| Loudon Agents: Duiau & Co, Ltd, 
# t si [3 Margaret Strect, 
ja ( is / 

















Unempl oyment and 


Ov ercrowding 


YOU ‘AND OTHERS 


£5 will give a tnight’s holiday to a 
RP poor mothe hree children. 


CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES 


“28 
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A YEAR'S RECORD 


The Bible Society issued 160.000.6000 
volumes of Holy Scripture last year. 


— . ° | 
The Languages on the Society's list now) 


number 572. 


Versions in six new languages were added 
in 1924-5. 


COME : 
£391,006 
EXPENDITURE: 
£410,986 


— The Committee ask for an income of 
£150,000 to maintain and esterd their 
operations. 

Will you heip ? 

The Rey. Dr. Macnicol. of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, speaks for indian and 
other missionaries: “* We are fundamentally 
indebied to the Bible Society. But for it we 
would often be weaponless and dum). 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 116 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 1. 





Holts ie Pe pRATTS 


HERE'S nothing like the 
right spirit for a motoring 
holiday. and the right spirit 
is PRATTS PERFECTION. 


Start on it, and carry through 
on it and you'll have notrouble, 
no sick engine because of 
excessive carbon deposit, no 
* knocking" or “ petering out” 
on stiff hills. Why sir! with 
PRATTS ia the tank your 
engine will purr with power 
every day, all through the 
holidays. And you can get 
PRATTS every where. It's al. 
ways the same pure “uniform” 
reliable spirit. 



























nulscamiahen’ aes SPIRIT 


Uniform everywhere 


Reliable always DA 





ANCLO-AMERICAN Of. COMPANY. LTD 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON Sw 


















CHEESE” 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
nation of crisp flak 
iscult and real cheese 
14 of most delicate and 
» refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores, 





Made only b 
CARR GCO.L® 
CARLISLE 



















i} 
f 


nota 


a4 Glycerine 6 


Bla: ~k Corrant 


eee 





: ~~, An ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Ps Black Currant Pastille 1s just 


what you need when your 
_— mouth or throat feels uncom- 
~ fortable, Besides having a 
* soothing and mildly astringent 
effect they have a delicious, 
slightly acidulous flavour which 


2% is most refreshing. These 


Pastilles leave no unpleasant 


®  after-taste and do not discolour 


the teeth. 
Your Chemist stocks them. 











June 


es eww Peg frees gt eg ee eet Oe eee 
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~ ROLLS ROYCE Eo 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS OF 


THE 20 ALT. KOLLS- KOY CE 


‘Tt is the swectest t Ave Cvcr dri iven 
‘Tt is arevelat eee inv ste ahead of any other car I have ever bec sala? 
; Py ean ©) 
‘J am fairly of opinion that, at its power, this is the world’s best car.’ 
: Se Sbecasi: Sageo 


‘J have used cars for over twenty years, of both Foreign and British 
makes, none of which have given me such entire satisfaction.’ 
° ; Reference N 
The original letters may be seen on application 
DIE: 40,50 ILP. NE rf PHANTOM’ ROLLS-ROYCE—WMaiy 
TO”) arkal lee vga ape ni fous which have appe aredin ihe pre ss since the introduction 
of this model riay also be sec on application and nill shorily be reprinted. 


meacnntdliaednonetulsits 14/15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegras Rolhead Piecy London Telephones: Mayfair 60-4¢ 








ras 
eB 
BERLE Ree ROE AR Sag 


a N°S N&S NOB NESNCS N°S NES N° N°3 N°3 N° NO3 N°3 N°S NO3 N°3 NOS N°3 NOS N°3 NOS ie 
: " 
\¢ ¢ NOS 
i PLAYER'S N°S ks 
e Virginia Cigarettes NS 
N% are supplied N° 


0 0 
ae WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS aa 
N°% ys cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 Virginia N°3 


Cigarette is welcomed by some smokers 


N° The cost is the same and the fragrance N°% 

N° and coolness of the tobacco are still there. N% 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a 

N%3 Model Factory from maiured Virginia N°3 


N°B Fobacco. N03 
aa 10 for 8". 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 oe 
N° IOHN PLAYER & SONS. NOTTINGHAM N°% 
N° sie px N% 
N°3N°3 N°3 NOS NOS N° N°S NO3NO3 Ne N3 N'3 83 NSH 3 3 N° N° NO N°3 NOS N03 N°%3 
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re a 
| F 
— “|| id Classiti 
| repaid Glassifieh Adbertis 
|| Prepai assified) Adbertisements 
™ | nie eniesiireine tine cmincicinneratntntiennt ineeenciteacts . mi 
| } —— 
| } > .mrPDe 
Fingers that see. | RATES. 
| | Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. es es Four Shilling, 
Deprived of their eyesight, the blind have to jf | Every Additional 10 Words (One Linc) .. -» Two Shilling, 
become, as it were, children again, and learn to | | Less than 10 Words charged as a lin 
see through their fingers. They have to be taught | Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPETATS—occupying the equivalent t 
to read and write Braille, to type, to earn their | . 4 2s. per no - oa _ riled line, or white sp equivalent to g 
° ° ° ° ! in rene as uo Ore i ay res 10 ore 
livelihood by handicrafts, such as netting, knitting, ee a to adr fi “tome ’ oe a yy nent 7 d TU word Mars send 
basket-making, weaving, by ar ese telephone | Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
operating, secretarial work, etc. In these and other SO PROS OS. the Fate GE Sh a8. OU. per i 
les ar sailable at “ The Spectator” Office for l lecrtize 
directions they are making great progress, and Files ere a : A. peg mE 0 3 OY advertisers 
ia’ i <a 
their former condition cf helpiess dependency is Sestes Discounts a0 fellows ~~ 
gradually being ameliorated by the strenuous work | ee d y ; 
' fee in| 6 insertions 23°); 15 insertions 5°. 
of such organisations as the s , etay aa ee Oe 
sad 26 insertions 73°, ; 52 insertions 10°). 
To ensure insertion, remittance cove ring €é st of the ave {semen 
National Institute | mst be sent in ail cases with the ord 
ib | 
ie —a cz a 
f r the Bii i Instructions should be addressed to— 
O in | PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
| j 7” _@Q Tali ie a > ‘ , 
red under the Blind Perso f, | THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
: ; eae London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week, 

Cha —Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 

— ———_ = = ———; 
, . ee | OYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDE, 
ne LHSoilite §$ chizifies meciude? 

; . Particulars of the LONDON OPERA SYNDICATE’S SEASON 
Relief of Blind Poor. Homes & Hostels for the Blind. OF GRAND OPERA are published in the Daily Papers, 
Care of Blind Babies. General Welfare of Blind. i. =—= 
Education of the Blind. Assistance to Local Institutions “For Sale mar Eo et. 

Home Teaching of the Blind. for the Blind. | —-—- — — 

<> : ‘ } 28 iY 1. os YE - 

Publication of Books & Music. Employment of Blind Workers. | M*,. HEMMIN » 25 SOUTHW IC - ST., HYDE PARK, 

| a W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to Jirit gentlewomen, Lach room 

| fitted with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and tel lephones, Write jor appoiap 

YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED ment. Mrs. Hemming has five houses and sixty-eight rooms : 

| \ ESTON - SUPER - M: ARE for Health and Happiness 

Oe re = i =) ee | SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround. 

Contributior hould ! SAigy D the H 1. Treasurers, X TIONAL | ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 

INSTITUTE FOR Biino, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. convenience. Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly No premiums. Fixtures 
free.—Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxtord Street, Weston-super-Mare 

LDWICK, near Bognor, House to Let Furnis he od. Beautifully 

= i situated, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath (h. and ) Garage. J garden, 

6 wns Apply CARPENTER, 39 Croekerton Road, 5.W.1 


(GLOAG’S 


GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 


bottles, carriage paid. 


Two trial bottles by post for 10/ 


per dozen 


S7/-: 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 








LINEN TABLE DAMASK 


RCtmne 


ini of double damask. 


exg 


urpasses ussite 


¢ ] 








possesses a dignity all tts n, e is no finer bac onl 
for po stal, silver and beau it on & Cleaver’s double 
damask is the first essential to a beautiful table. 
SP 6¢ Pure 9 h Linen double dam table cloths and 
napkins De Festooned Chrysanthemums. Can also be 
supplied in bluebell design, 
2X 24 yards ... eve ore ee Cach 49 
2x3 48 
LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 
22 & 22 inches loze - 26 X 26 inches - dozen 47/6 
Tetu , ua copy of our ( talogue No. 40P, uarantee all 
ur _yoods, and pa wriage or aft rider 4 and upwards tm the 
U3 vohanged tf sfact r money refunded, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 




















London BELFAST. LTD., Liverneo!l. 
Take your Wireless 
into the Garden with 
300 nares 
*8° [ELECTRON WIRE 


VT ANTED, SPECTATOR 4947 & 4918. —Offers, G. ELS 
| Star } . WA , 


chert, 
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\! 
| 

















NLEVE DON. 


To Let 





Fr amaidalie d, Summer months or longer,3 











reception, 5 bedrooms. Modern conveniences, electric light A RLEIGH, 
St. John’s Road 
Sentiiieaite. ~~ Macant and Wante. 
BHiveRrRe iF 3 O F dU R H A XK, 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-LTYNL, 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a Lectureship as abor, 
in Grade C. Salary £300—£400, according to qualifications and experict Dutiea 
to commence October Ist, 1925 Pen copies of applications and of not mor aa 
three testimonials to be sent not later than Saturday, June Zoth, 1925. to th I 
signed, from whom turther particulars may be obtained 

J. x T. GREIG, 
tevistrar 
Armst Coll 
Neweastle-u 1 
WV AXTED-— SECRETARY for the Crewe Mechanics’ 
tion. His duties would comprise managing and taking moplete 
under the Council's instructions, of the building and rooms which are k 
purposes ; also to act as Librarian of the Library (open access system 
volumes, and to generally supervise premises and staff. Commencing sal 
per annuin. 

Full particulars of duties, &c., may be obtained fr the HON. SEC.. Crew 
Mechanics’ Institution, Crewe, to whom applications, together with copic three 
recent testimonials, should be addressed before June 15th next. : 

= STRATIVE COUNTY Ot LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications from women with experience fa 
social work for temporary employment as ass‘stant organizers of children’s care work. 
The permanent organizing staff is recruited by selection from the temporary staff 

Candidates must be under forty years of a Marricd women ineligible, except 8 
special circumstances, 

Rates of pay vary according to qualification Maxin sic rate of pay r tet 
porary ass tant organizers, 40s.. which witht mporary additions as at pres kes 
a total of 60s, lid. a week. The basic salaries of the organizing staff gene ua 
pr a under conaiderati mn. 

Apply for forms (containing full details) to the Clerk ef the Council, 7 County 
Hall Westininstet Bridge, S.E. 1. Stamped addre 1 Iscap eny pe ry. 
Forms must be returned not later than Monday, June 22nd, 1925. Canva $ 
qualif MONTAG H. CON 

Clerk of the London County Co 
Ue DR SITY “OF LONDON. The Nenate invite applications 
for the University Readership in Ancient History tenable at Kin Col 
Salary £500 a vear Applications (12 copies) must be 1 ed not later than fir 
post on June loth, 1925, by the ACADEMIC REGIST AR. University ] to’ 
South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom turther particula nav | 
Bre INC ‘HWOMAN,  diplomée, six years English S« lary 
™ a dag ernest good te imonials. des j t | | M xb 
rit Hox J2ss i i S they i ) t t ‘ 
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NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training] QTRATHEARN COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 
Its j in secretarial Method Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- Pas Reside — colege of Cookery 
° ied and posts after training secured through Appointments Department and All Br ur i Domest Science, | 
weTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- INDIVIDUAL PRACTICAL TUITION, 
TON INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. Diploma Courses, 3 months to 3 years. 
A Sl —_ = Intensive Housekeeping and Selected Classes, 
aS— = = — : Specialised Home Life ‘raining for girls leaving chool, 
(iames Mc ve Grounds 














hiling, Suteies Scholars hips, ih Ilus. Prospectus iron Mis Mire es LL. Principal. (3.) 
Shilling, as eae Be —_—_—. _—$——_ $$$ eg 














TNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. rWORT H. 
l F SESSION 19 19  ieruaiineiner H COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
nt te a . wot - Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONI M.A D.D 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER Sth. ~ a2 : sy " 7s 
Hyd. yctuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained free (with the ex | Principal Miss M. DAVIE, L.A., London 
'* sem a fthe ¢ vlendar, price Gd. post m application tothe REGISTRAR: | The Schoo! stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, lacing Bournemouth Bayg 
: VERSITY CALENDAR : = : * | Entrance Scholarships. 
IV hk ager | - t f . PRI’ > nts th.”? College 2 oO} n t 
ording (CULTIES OF ARTS, SCLENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING. | Prospectus from the PRINCIPAI Wi it wo é lege Road, Bournemouth, 
“HOOL OF ARCHITECTHE RI DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, | Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, 1 





\ | —- ——- ———— - —— ——____-—__— oo 


tisery PARTMENT OF COMMERC! INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOG an 
™ )EPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SCHOOL OL cemneraaieaaid, Sie ER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


wHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS } 









wHOOL OF RUSSTAN DIES UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. | Climate bracit , and sunny 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. SCHOOL OF TROPL AL MEDICINE } A sound education on Public Scho I PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Is 
wHOOL OF VETERINARY SCLENC! 8 to 13 vears LPPER SCHOOL f vir 14 to 19 year : 
“HOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY, | Lacrosse dina dala. Sana, dele r i od and safe bathi 
eLLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS | Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchest | 
isp) SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES HALLS OF RESIDENCE. Shea $e at emaiiaeliatn: ante MIS gs 
Neng DIX? BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, For illu oe Ree a en AI fis PRES Sane 





RD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES, | - REAR ; eos 
WARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATES, ue GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
= ST. BRIDE'S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUML = SHIRE, 


curiae x vane AL SOCTETY IN GREAT The School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (three Senior and two Junior) are 








DEPT BRITAIN A SERIES OF PUBLIE KCTURES will be given at 46 | situated on hill overlooking Firth of Cl , 

s] ester Pha Wes Bay 4 Stuns | n wt 60) m" yun ' Preparation for examinations of Eng and Svottish Universities, Domestia 

en \ A I ] ul H. Collison ' Science Department, Fees 120 gns, to lo gis. (¢ lusiv t Mus and Dancing) 
“ r iii Katina MLA I W Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 each, tenable year ticred to girls of 14, 

ek, vod Myt \1 } } vi Adu ! Collectio oes pens Illustrated prospectus on application to Hil AD Mis I RESS, 


— [xis ERS IT Y O F LONDON: 5 pees DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD, 


Vv, wil MNDAMENTAT HOUGHTS IN ECONOMICS Mist re ° Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Hor 3 Sch 
g Mathis PROFESSOR ¢ STAV CASSEL (Professor of Political Modern History, S01 Coll Oxford 
y ly it t k rHi LONDON SCHOOL OF BCONO hy ing sir ym Downs and sea 
—— vis AND POLITICAI ClEN©) il _ Aldwy . Wa 1 re . = “ trae : x —. " 
J um t iit t t : ! ‘ i t ture t Chait , ! ‘ rt r +A rh 
alee lly og tag r oi MP ADMIBAION FR TEUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
: FOUNDED 1859, 


Ht {t TIChe#I 
ids Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Le 1. 
PARK ORE. PATNI. OLLEG]I nahi Miss VIOLET ELD 

— = \ \s iv J i LINTNG ; (COLLEGE, THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
appoint + : ‘ nt} ’ , YOON \\ m i R ient =" 


— - — --- - ——-—-________- -+— 


; | ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGCE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 






































TEW YORK SCHOO! () tINI AND APPLIED AR'l FOR Gti 1 i i Princiy Miss CONDER, 
— \ PARIS ATEI 1A es YoOS = Classical ‘Tripos, Cambria M.A Durbit h education nuxalern lines, 
tifully Profes ( , atic | ( ' Pupils prepared for advanced for the Uniy ities if required. 
garden, ) t } Beautiful situa 1 overlooking the bay ( irden \ ba Pennis, Bathing, 
— Ulustrated Catalogues l ‘ ’ Ml 
er,3 | — Bos’ Schools and Coll 
LEIGH, pa \ PHYSICAL rRAI ( COLLEGI Ierdu on aa re ‘s es els = 
i t ' | > 7 k. SepwunGHO BN CAS I L 1D 30 #2 OGL S. 
= : ."'s ) Head M H. M. RUSH, | ik. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A 
| i ‘ | sw 
i Rel ) SCHOO! 
d. Dr 1 Ca ( i, M | l rl s ls and 
fae ' Dart 4 f 
GROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR UPPER SCHOOL, | 
AM, F PEACHERS GRoOVi HOS! RORHAMPTON LAN} ae 4 , , t (raizgena Par Lit Mid 7 ES 
WVONSTRATION SCHOOL, CUO GARDENS, W, KENSINGTON, W. 14 Boys 0 oe : prel ~ oF , : : 
tl Seer ( Mi MA Hon. 1 Prospect om il BCORETARY ! ind j rgl 
E \ ¢ HkA ASTEI 
Mr W. H. ¢ ~ Loan Bu ‘ 
Tom t tot Ed i ] Mi kk. LAWRENCH j eS enna ep ae egerne ——__———=s 
I te —____ - - —— - - VV PSEMASTEL R ‘SCHOOL. \n Examination will held on 
Jubies ed , : : 
PViryppw 1 > \" ‘ "Dp . , { 1h A 1 me 16th mdi is ) sch |? { i tions 2 
thaa ee L\RK HILL 1 HYSK AL PRAT SING COLLEGE AND For part j a letter t BURSAR, Littl D is Lard, W 
I SCHOO! ) MASSAGI t Al YN PARK, LONDON, 5.1 Be : nas at | 
A resident London ( | ’ eachers’ Diploma ef the Lin eee ek eee ee ae eS Sao Sees 
As ti ‘ \ Ch i Society Massaye, & ee Meal ae ae a ; — 1 : 
er ted wT Q TOW. Kh SCHOLABS HIPS, 19265. 
—— = : 3 = “4 kK Value " Opa ) ! i é its of nts. A limit > 
e —— > fon At List. 1 ’ I i 1or I J th rel \ xarninatior 
se Girls Schools and Colleges. ; ne 19 rane 30h Fay 2a 
tus Parti ! nid t AD 1 SLOW hool, 
: ee re Sr eee ay pica Duckinghan 
{OL'I SCHOOL I OR GiBRLS.,.} oo ——— — eS ee 
», SERRE EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE, 
08 Me ) Hoad Master H. KEETON, M.A, 
f I A 0 On ‘ 4 is } ] sixth | 1 Mast Fettes Coll * 
- Sie eg tpn aE _ a ee eee KERR Pr » for Unin es ATM ‘ a ssional, - J 1833 
three FOODARD GIRIN' SCHOOLS. WESTERN DIVISION, Leaving Scholarships inchide two £100 to Oxtord, Fine | es, 
' , 1 " \ PTrUpRmiene N Wrinet ‘ Chet i and Physical 1 Workshoy y shun 
— S KAT] INES HEATH oO PvRK LU NTON iH Mi ind A I . 
ON, Ni . a3 Si] M.A Fees ) ‘ i4 the BURSAK 
* 7 QcHOOL OF 8. MARY AND S. ANNE. ABBOTS BROMI kb A BD $s C H O O L. 
\ Rp 
\ a) ~ 4 T / i ~ ) 
ol | GRAN ‘4 ] B I x TT oO SB , , OT = 
kes ‘ < ~ i | GLAS. } bi s 
a , = ) : I KEV SMITH 
ity } T j Vi ) AN Ho 
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ur’. - : , 
, ee ss — ; ' le 
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\ RD ; 
ns ~< 
fir —_——_—_- - — an —— - rYYTLY COLLEGI iS . \ 
~ HELENS, COCKERMOUTE Boarding School for Girls XA 
\ | H ( 
condi , | \ 
u pomeees . ce © aia dae te eel Rina a : ena ahora s:  wmarwd. 
{ONVENT OF THE NATIVITY.—Bearding Schoo} for mr CHER HER COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, H NTS. 
t t l i ! Sister i-M Bm. W cA. 1 as ~ “ 
Ht > Ov, « j ] l ZLAD-MASLILR' S Shell ARY. 
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ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.—An Examination will be 
held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards, Open to boys under 
14 on June ist, 1925, Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of 
the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public School in 

four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized 
by Army Council, ©.T.C., Swimming, ete, Fees, £72—£85 per annum. —Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or Clerk, FL LER MICHELL, 
Wellington, Somerset, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BE ZRKS.— Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
duildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £81, Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


“Ff OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
{ose limite, 13 years 4 months to 13 vears 8 months) Into the Royal Naval College, 
dartmouth, with instructions as to how to appl ily, &e., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Roya! Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


NT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation High ground overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing flelds. Separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

hor prospectus write to Rey. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Foreign. 


TILLA BIENVENUE— LAUSANNE CHAMBLANDES, 

SWITZERLAND. —FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of 

French. Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports, 
Highest references, —Princ ipal, Miss RUFER. Escort trom London, 


| AUSANNE._VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY. 
y 



































Finishing School for Girl Good references in England, L-cort trom London, | 


Apply to Miles, @ LAs 


Private Cuition, Ke. 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 


. Vorwor Cunirert RECITING. PtUrtlic SrFaKiNe PRIVATE Lis-ONS ONLY 
Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Sat ure, London, WiC. 1, Velo: Museum 22386 




















Scholastic Agencies. 





















@ours, Xe. 

Qik HENRY LUNN, LTD. 

Ke im 

£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Ra 
;} £15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, Lt days® Hotels and Rail 
£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Ra‘l 
! MMustrated Booklet post free 

5 HK. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1 





THOLL PALACE HOTEL. Pitlo« hry. Perthshire. Unique Hot 

4 situated amid-t flaest scenery of the Scottish Highland Grounds 46 
LLAN W. \TER HOTEL. Bridge of Allan. Stirlingshire, —F yx 

lent motoring centretor Trossachs, Rob Roy Count Large Garden. Lawn 
MM“ ARINE HOTEL, Gullane. E Lothian. The finest Colt 

a ‘ntee la Great Britain, Nine G@ ses Within ea wh. Lawn 
bie HOUSE HOTEL. 51 and 53 Earl's (o 
Square, SW. 5 Conteal. pleasantly situated, good loealit larg p 

} rooms comfort the keynote From J) guineas Pat aiff S. HORSPOO! 


“HOOL FOR BOYS and GIRLS.} 
0 fORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CAKE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
‘Tutors in this pre. NURY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, b.C. 4, 
MN CH OOLS AN D Te FO 8 SS. 
Relistle information and advice concerning the most suitable establislments 
will be given (ree of charge) to parents stating theic requirement nd of school, 
age ot pupil, locality preferred, range ot fees, &e,) to 
Mc TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD, 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUELT STREET LONDON Ww. it, 
Telephone > Gerrard S272 (2 lines) 
Tubli-lers of =CHOOLS the most complete guide to Schools in exi< 


price 2s 6d post tree os 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT. and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, && 
given free of charge by 


is 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 





26 Sackville St t. London. W. J Telephone: BR nt S87s, 
Educational Agents Established 1875. 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all =. hool 
Trivcipais in the country, They will also be glod to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work 


Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER Is MADE TO PARENTS 


hathers, Typetwriting, ry 
I ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, , ae. required, 
Send stamp for vrospectua to— 
_# ON 4I Db MASSEY, 103 Victoria Street, London, S.W 1, 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and {ree lesson to (Dept. 1.2), SHAW INSTIT! t i, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 

















TH¢ IRS Wanted ; poems, plays, novels, children’s stories, &e, 
i Known Or unknown writers HORSESHOR PUBLISHING CO. LTD, St 
Loonerd’s Chambers, Bristol Established 1919, 


fe Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 


4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 











Tilustrated booklet free. Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 
Q RETARIAL , WORK: AND JOURNALISM. 
kK Advice about opportunities and trainias centres in’ London and the provinces 
Muu obtained trom 
eater AND BNIG a oe Lv, 
61 Conduit Str Ww 





UTHORS’ Mss. T ype written intellige ntly. promptly and accur- 

ately, L0d. per 1 000 wes: car! hon copies, Sd. per 1,000, Plays 1s. per 1,000 wads, 

--MONA STUART, new Address, The Wandsworth Typing Bureau, Ford House 
High Street, Wandsworth, 8.W. is 





FP YSPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of M&S., by 
experienced clerk, late London University, MSs, 1s, per 1,000 words,— 
Mivs HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks, 


} Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Certain success assured to purchasers 


——— 
Gotels, Wndros, Ke. 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gat 





A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasar tly situated On a quict cornor 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and "bus routes, Recent * 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a " ivate hous Gas fires : 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good cooking Lif Terme feoms , 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7) guineas (donb inclusive, — 


Telephone: Paddington 8085, 


iwi... 
| EFORME D INNS. —Ask ~ Desc riptive List (: gratis) of I ) 


Inna and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Associat 





jon, La 


P.R.ELA.. Ltd.. St. George's House, 193 














St W.1 
- Th , ‘ . . . . . . ST caediaaeet eae a 
| ery ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest a1 
finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea, Within 3 Lours’ sail of Ky, 
of Lochalsh An attractive and healthy Summer Resort ! ry comfort. 7 
esting motor tours, golf course near Write foe ilustrated Booklet 


tine Views, Moderate Boarding Terms. 





7 a 

(CHELCENHAM.-- Upper Collets, Cleeve Hill. Ideal Hols 
J Hotel, SOO ft. above sea level. Glorious views (;rounds adjoin go} 

Spacious rooms, Excellent cuisine, Best centre fer Cotswolds Moderat 
"Phone: Cleeve Hill 9 


Lari 




















a 


] EFAUTIFUL BU ‘r TERMER XE. Near Honis ter Pass, Gr 
Cable, && Wildest scenery, Bracing, VICTORIA FAMILY Hoy 








RA. Moderate tariif, ‘Travel Via Cockermouth, 
YY o£ BOU RNE MOU TH HYDR O vis sitors 3 find Hotel Comforts 
l \ with bathsand othe radvantage sof aHydroat moderate cost. Tele.: 341, Lif 
OnE Y recommended Holiday ‘Home for 3chool, College a 
niversity Girls, particularly the from the Co'eni Moderat 
Mrs rik RPOINT Phe lose, Overton by Prodsham, Chesh 




















FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 44, 


iit holemea, v és, 





\ HOLEME AL or STONEG ROUND FLOL TR. Ground ¥ 


stones only Cash with order, 7 Tbs,, 2s. S1., post free Lut up ins 


cartons THE GEWH! RST MILLING Co Loxwood, Su x 





MOLDEN CORNISH CLOTTED CRE AM, Abe sdastels pu 
Jo Crossed P.O, for ts, t-o4%. Sample will procure, — Dept. A. MAWNAN FAR 
LUD... Mawnan, Patmouth 


| Aliscellancous. 


NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK 
2 FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Erc. Handsome, novel, Hand-colourcd Potts fr 








Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOUR! 
Beautiful colourings, Big profita, Customer writes “ Pottery supplis 
much admired and sold out before anything else if we had understood de 
beforehand we should have heen safe in having quite three times the ame 














Write for ful} details. —* R: AINB OW” POTTERY CO., D pt “S.” Lindfield, 
F JOULTRY. Tender Roasting ¢ ns ( ke ns. 8:., 9s. pair. Lar2 
” Boiling Fowls, 7s.. truss ed. Delicious 1 | =. Od. postage p 
Miss DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork 
AVE YOUR OWN) BOC 1K PLATE. —Your own Arm, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 


from £2 2a, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Strve 
London, Ww. 1. 








REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SU ITS, OVE Ri ‘OATS, Ladies 

COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new, Descriptive price list tree, or 
garmenta for tree estimate, or we colle LONDON TURNING ©O, ib pt r' 
16 Chardmore | > Road London, N. 16, Ph one: Clissold 4777 Ne w clothes alsor 


RTIFLCTAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Highest Val 


assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanit 12s. on Sil 
Gold. £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return If offer not accepted, pa 
returned post tree test prices paid for Old & ila and Silver Jewelle: 
otherwise), Satistaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 

8S. CANN & CO. 694 Market Strect, Manchester i td S50 








TES !—Cockroaches, Blackbectles are elated hard 
exterminate except in the right way—by using Blattis, the only ¢ 
guaranteed infallible remedy, ‘Tins Is. 4d., 2+. 6d... 4s, Gd., post free from Sole Mak 
HOWARTHS, 475 Crookesmoore Road, Shetheld, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Dranc 
plores Larger Sizes for export lower rates, 








iii 
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v=] ||7[WO GOOD BOOKS| || MACMILLAN’S LIST 








INDIA | By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Wid Maps, Crown So 


7s. 6d. net. 


7 The Daily Mail: “What Mr. Graham has to say of the 
Bolsheviks and their cruel and degrading tyranny should 


be read by all.” 


~ ~ S| — — 
1885-192: at 1925 Issue Just Published. 


taining a By THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
—_f = SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER | Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT “4 LTIE, LL.D., and 

















Holiday § 2 | \j EPSTEIN, M \., Ph.D. Wi h Maps. 20s. net 
Zoli ling : With two maps. &/- net a ae Ee : - 
‘ T F kable book : 
imes: “ very chapter of a remarkabie boo 

isis: gives the impression ot a personality true to { TAXAT ION IN AUSTRALIA 
tue Ho = the old Gaelic tvpe—strong, shrewd and com- ; By STEPHEN MILLS, C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law 
atin E bative, a good friend and a stout foeman. i Svo. 12s. net. 

E : It might have been expected that many chapte SN _ 

; uld be highly controversial. They are c 

1] would be highly controversial. lev are con- } ! 
—. troversial, and ail the more valuable for being so.” ' KING EDW ARD V if. 

Gol By Sir SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. M 


=) || THE VICTORS | | 2!!!" 
mek By PETER DEANE. 3/6 net , “A Author of “ Flizabeth and 



























» Cr ( S ( 
HO; Morn Post Phe storv is obviously taken vim . 
from lite, It is foo with restraint, which a 
eusliat he ightens the pity of it . . . we pay tribute \ OICES OF THE STONES 
me daily at the Cenotaph, but such a tale as this F a: P 
3. ee shisene o ae Beary: ae Poems by A. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 
a cries shame on ou neglect o© living heroes. 
es “C.K. S.” in the Sphe ‘Do not fail to read 
The Victors. 1 should like to circulate this book T THE SIRE NS 
= myself in thousat Is. . . . J] amtold that every An Od 6’ LAURENCE BINYO? ni 
word | in th book is true. It seems well-nigh Revised | Pid Pott 41 ’ ' Ss 
incre ble.” 4 a . , : 
—— i \ a 
ao _ wc . — o een ait here Is lh not { 1 n Pati I ! | ane 
CONSTABLE: LONDON’ W.C. 2 tw cionsacs -.deak us Was dams a daa ne a OR ae 
ment with this noble poem « Ir. Binyon’'s, un! 
ea ei ara cate Raa ales hack to Word th and SI 
! RAISIN AUN d PTI STS ee. 
: TUL PEDvars® a BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. 
SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS BRITTANY 
— Ps! : Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEI 
The service given by this department 1s 4 7 sees Ke wt rr : as 
Is among the most exhaustive and dependable Rg Mi NM LRLSSE. WIE 52 SApS ane Sra 
— in the country. We can generally show you {¥ oe es ee ; 
what rare books are available, or procure [&¥ i 
them for you if they are to be bought. = 
id 2 We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on THE E THIC Ss OF Bi TH ( ‘ON’ i ROL 
wits Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 4 Being the Report Spec ial Committee apy 1 
—— History, Modern Authors, etc. 4 j by the National Cour cil of Public 3 cet 
Mh 40 Separate departments for new books, beautifully Crown 8vo. Manilla r. 2s. Od. net. 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 4 —_ — aeeiemet samme 
— ee ; MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.4 
J. & E. BUMPUS 4 | 
LIMITED } 
f | 
bens 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 ‘ | — aoe Se a ee ee 
) > 'Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
URI > 
By Appointment to His Majesty the Kine | 
ed we 
a PRP RIIAIIRISI SIDI ISIS: WISDOM FOR WOMEN. 

















| 
| There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period—a Time of Tran- 








Poy ——— — sition—a Time of manifold Changes—-with problems and difficulties of its 
Lar2 | own. She becomes liable to fits of depression; her nerves seem intolerably 


strained, and her former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, 


Now Ready palpitations, rushes of blood to the head, lassitude—in short, a multiplicity 


} of troubles which perpiex and bewilder her. 











Arma, HEART’S DESIRE, a rendering of the parts of OMAR | tre behoves all women on the verge of this changefnl peri a és ane  thamnclens 
work KHAYYAM that relate to SAKI, the beautiful cup-bearer. | with t ich wi 1iffi a! g 

tree 10 illustrations 7/8. LP. 25/-. | 66 aL E F WOMAN. ” 6s 
$. 8. Pas Sian 
ape BUCKINGHAMSHIRE & NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BALLADS. 24 THE nme ae 0 s ca 
illustrations. 5/- cd Walter M - lichan, i “4 : he _ = : =e 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 10/6 “on ie = Soe can, a 

‘ volume is itv ’ 

— HEADS OF THE POETS. 17 unpublished heads of the world’s as the following extracts bespeak ; 
Val poets. By WILLIAM BLAKE. Free to “"B™ members of the British Med Fourr A f commons : " 
Blake Society. he ~e W ; i . nage ; “e aoe aaa soe > ig ie the 

ty WORKS OF JOHN PAYNE. (Villon Society.) Send for List. " itera sriahie. ina > : A 


t 


THOMAS WRIGHT cies School Olney mn Bedford “eat toatin, Ltd. Vezert iciency ty House, Paternoster Sq.,London,£.¢.4 
dt ’ HM ’ a ew “f ‘ sith and fi y i & 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Recently published 





The JERUSALEM 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION The Seatonian Prize Poem for 1924 


° . By the Rev TELFORD VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc 
and its Competitors To-day Demy 8vo. 2s 6d net 


Being the Hulseav Lectures for 1924-5 
By the Rev. A. C. BOUQUET, D.D. 


C 8vo. 6s t 
Dr Bouquet gis eer esoe® aa of the modern CAMBRIDGE AND 





case of religion an¢@ of the reasons why many ot C 

the younger generation are recognising the spiritual HARLES LAMB 

supremacy of Christianity with renewed enthusiasm. Edited by GEORGE WHERRY 

The volume also contains an Epilogue entitled Th- With 7 illustrations. Feap 8vo. 5s net 

ee . dD ees i. oes : 

Fulure of Organised Christianity and some short Wiis ealieess. dlited ab i devon él Chestes tank Dinmets 

notes and references. held annually in Cambridge, 1909—1914, contains four 
paper 
“Lhe Earliest Charles Lam) Dinner (organised by 

| HOMAS CARTWRIGHT Swinburne). a Sir EDMUND GOSSI Cambridge and 
Charles Lamt By E. V. LUCAS. The Cambridge Charl es 
Lamb Dinmne George Dyer and “Dyer Prend.” By 


and Elizabethan Puritanism, CEORGE WHERRY, 
= “IT read every word of it with pleasure. ... The papers 
1535-1603. 1 Me E. V. Lucas, Sir Edmund Gas e, and Mr George 
. . re " . ’ Vherry are all so good that Cl les La mb himself seems to 
By the Rev. A, F. SCOTT PI ARSON be a 1 est a tn a ood a ec r ad 
With a frontispiece. Demy Svo. 25s net Robert Lyad in The 1 Vew'se 
In this work, written in the light of modern 
historical research, the author's chief concern has 
been, not to fly in the face of tradition represented 
by such historians as Neal and Brook, but to test it ITERUM 
by the touchstone of sixteenth century evidence. Of 
special interest is the new light obtained regarding 
the relations of Cartwright with the Brownists in 
Zealand and his work at a later time as a Chaplain 
in Guernsey. 


or a Further Discussion of the Roman Fate 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 2s 6d net 
The Roman Fate. By the same author 
Demy 8vo. 3s net 





| Hymns for Tunes by 
| ORLANDO GIBBONS THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


i For singing in Churches - year of his Aspects of Hellenistic civilization treated by J. B. 
4} i Vercentenary, 1925 BURY, Lit.D. F.BA, E. A. BARBER, M.A, 
gi Edited and arranged, the music by Mr G, EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt, LL.D., and W. W. TARN, 
Pe] PHALBEN-BALL, Organist of the lemple Church, M.A. Second edition. ¢ rown 8vo. 6s net 

=i! the words by the Rev W. HH. DRAPER, Master ot * Exceedingly interesting and ell wrttes. «. « « Hits 
rs the Temple. Feap 4to. 1s 6d net. Words only 3d net remarkable that a hook o close-packed as to make a detailed 
‘el Mhis selection is taken mainly from those published review impossible should yet be so “Fhe Oriel ae 
| with George Wither’s I/ymas and Songs of the ; ih alia 


Church in 1623, and is issued in commemoration of 
the tercentenary ef the death of Orlando Gibbons, 


q]_hichoccurre!om June 5. The PRINCIPLES of 
‘ The UNIVERSITY of THERMODYNAMICS 


By GEORGE BIRTWISTLE 


b> CH ICAGO PRESS Fellow of Pembroke Coll ge, Cambr idge 

















4) : 

=f W ith merous igures 

| PUBLICATIONS cote Se 

‘| Recently published t: m i - k a aS e inion of ! tur 

SI The Making of the English New Testament. By two oan | ie thee Wieiek fanene lanaecel 

Si Ek. J. GOODSPEED. 12mo. 7s 6d net of m nathem: itics, physics, che mistry, astronomy, 

a Meek Americans and other European Trifles. a = ps og ee eee gy tere: se " oe 
be * J. Ww. BEACH. noma. 10s net tions to these var ous branches of scienc ; ; ; aa 
| SIR CHARLES NAPIER 

| sy T, RICE HOLMES THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
o With 5 plates. Cro 8vo. 7s 6d net 

Fl This atte o eater tc form, ceameed in CATALOGUE of 


SNS 
alk 


’ 
an 


1889 in ¢ | called Four Famous Soldiers. The 
whole work has new been revised, word by word. SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


, 
2} Much has been deleted, much added, much rewritten; Fourth Series (1884-1900). Vol. XIX, T—Z 
‘St for, although there were very few mistakes to correct, Demy 4to. Cloth, £8 8s net. Tlalf Morocco, £10 net 
. the author has tound need for improvement ou , , ss , ; : 
j pe The publicatron of this volu: completes the great work 
uimost every page. of cataloguing the scientific papers of the 1% ntury. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Fetter Lane, PRESS London, E.C. 4 
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London “Pri nt ed by W. Spiaicua anv Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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